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ZN the last number of our 

’e journal we expressed a hope 
A, that a statement which had 
‘Z— been forwarded to us, to the 
effect that a Gothic stained- 
glass window was about to 
be put up in St. James’s church, Piccadilly, 
was erroneous; considering that consistency 
was as necessary in an Italian building as in 
one of the pointed style. We have since seen 
the design, and have been led to inquire into 
the circumstances connected with it. It seems 
that it has long been desired to fill the window 
at the east end of St. James’s church, which is 
in six compartments and two stories, with 
stained glass. Nearly twenty years ago, Mr. 
Backler adapted to it Raffaelle’s “ Transfigura- 
tion,” 
whereon he painted the picture. Recently, 
funds having acerued, the desire was revived, 
and a committee was appointed to carry it into 
effect, with Mr. Charles Mayhew, the archi- 
tect, for honorary secretary. Mr. Fairs, in 
conjunction with Mr. Backler and Mr. Wil- 
mushurst, submitted the “ Transfiguration ;” 
but, after inquiry and consideration, Mr. Wil- 
lement, Messrs. Ward and Nixon, Mr. Hoadley, 
Mr. Warrington, Mr. Gibbs, and Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle, were invited to submit designs. 
The two first being much occupied, declined. 


The last, namely Mr. Wailes, with a candour | 


which is creditable to him, stated in reply, that 
having devoted himself and his workmen ex- 
clusively to the production of glass adapted to 
Gothie structures, he hardly considered him- 
self a proper person to execute a window 
for a church “in the modern style.” At 
the same time, however, he gave the com- 
mittee his reasons for thinking that stained 
glass of the Norman or Byzantine period was 
fitter for a Roman church than copies on glass 
of Italian pictures. In return, the committee 
said they would be happy to receive any design 
he might think fit to submit, without restriction 
as to style. 

Accordingly, Mr. Wailes submitted a de- 
sign in competition with the other parties 
named, and ultimately it was selected by the 
committee and ordered to be executed. It is 
unquestionably an admirable design, and the 
drawiog in which it is set forth is very beau- 
tiful; in style, however, it is, as its author 
knew perfectly well, as different from the 
church of which it should form a part as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Virtues’’ are from New 
College Chapel, at Oxford, and will be quite as 
much out of place. It is essentially Gothic, and 
even if the vesica-pisces, agnus Dei, trefoil, and 
other forms characteristic of the period be re- 
moved, will still remain so, and if put up, will 
entail opprobrium on those concerned. Inigo 
Jones, Wren, and others, shewed if not their 
contempt for pointed architecture, at all events 
their preference for Italian art, by destroying 
the unity of our noble cathedrals and churches 
with Corinthian porticos and Ionic altar- 
sereens,—a proceeding which now forms the 
only drawback from our admiration of their 
great genius. If any man were to attempt to 
do so now, he would be laughed at by the 
public, and trampled under foot by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. Why then is con- 


and had a small glazed model made, | 














| some of the Byzantine churches in Sicily, and 


| were, assenting as we do to the opinion ex- 


sistency to be disregarded in a reverse case? 
Can we expect to shew our preference of one 
style to the injary of another without the 
eastigation of those who, following after, will 
see clearer? Gothic doors would hardly be 
permitted yet in a Grecian or Roman chureh,— 
the idea would be universally laughed at,—no 
where approved of. Why are Gothic windows 
then to be suffered in such a position, or how 
ean those who introduce them expect to es- 
cape the ridicule in which they would them- 
selves indulge in the other case? 

In the first letter from -Mr. Wailes, which 
was read to the committee, he stated, that 
whenever he had been called on to fill 
“ Roman windows ” with stained glass, he had 
always inserted Norman glass, on the ground 
that that was the earliest style of glass paint- 
ing known, and that as it partook strongly of 
the Roman character, so mach as to be called 
Romanesque, the use of Norman glass did not 
entail he/f the anachronism or ineongruity 
that introducing copies of the works of modern 
painters did, as these latter were removed six 
or eight centuries further from Roman archi- 
tecture than the Norman. “I, myself,’ said 
Mr. Wailes in his letter (of which we gladly 
give him the full benefit), “I, myself, see 
nothing in the pictures of the old masters, as 
that school is termed, which at all approxi- 
mates to Roman architecture. The earliest 
Christian decorations we know, are found in 


these have all the characteristic features of 
Norman or Romanesque glass; whilst in a 
copy of an ancient picture, the material of the 
window (glass) is totally lost sight of, in most 
eases diilering but little from the effect of a 
transparency on canvas. Glass, from its in- 
tractable nature, can only be applied in one 
particular way, as an architectural mosaic em- 
bellishment.”’ 

Further, when the artist submitted his de- 
sign, which he said was totally at variance 
with the usual mode of ornamenting a Roman 
window, he urged that it was more in accord- 
ance with the Roman style of architectare than 
the manner adopted by most glass painters. 
Stained glass, he again maintained, could only 
be consistently applied in the manner of Roman 
mosaics, 

Now, throughout this argament the artist and 
those who assented to his views proceed upon 
an entirely wrong assumption; they forget 
that St. James’s church, like most of our 
“ classic ’ buildings, is not after the ancient 
models, is not in wha. we understand, strictly 





speaking, by the ‘erm the “ Roman style,” 
but is in reality an /talian building, after the | 
models produced by those great men who in 
the fifteenth century adapted ancient architec- 
ture to modern wants and their own views, 
and induced what was termed the revival :— | 
men who sedulously avoided any thing that 
was Gothic, and in whose works the prin- 
ciple adopted is totally different from the 
principles exemplified in pointed arehitec- 
ture. The question is not which is 
the best style for stained glass: if it 


pressed by Mr. Wailes, that stained-glass 
windows ought to be treated more like a 
mosaic device than a pictare, we should have 
nothing to say. 
what character of glass, if any, should be 
used in St. James’s Chureb, and the obvious, 
incontrovertible reply is, Nor Gorurc. We 
have great respect for the committee appointed 
(which includes the Bishop of London, and 
other names of high character), and would 
not willingly cayil at their decision’ Feeling 


The question, however, is, 








however, strongly on the subject, and knowing 
full well that if this wrong step be taken it 
may be the prelude of mahy others, we 
strenuously call upon the committee to recon- 
sider their decision dispassionately. The se- 
lected design, as we before said, is admirable 
of its class,—it is simply to the proposed intro- 
duction of it in St. James’s Church that we 
loudly object, being satisfied that if persevered 
in, it will prove a great and serious mistake, 
———=——=___ 


GOTHIC IRONWORK. 


CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STYLE. 


Tue constraining inflaencé upon stylé in 
Gothie arehiteetare, induced by an exclusive 
desire for reproducing works, which have, or 
might have been erected at a former time, has 
been in patt indicated by us in previous 
numbers of this journal.* A reign of taste, 
which subsists entirely on the produce of 
former ages, fertile as those ages have 
been, bids fair soon to be ex Land 
already there is that resemblance in most of 
the designs of our new churches, which be- 
tokens the probable aspect of the future. It 
is vain for the architect to trast to no ideas 
but his own; and without the su 
which ancient models afford, he either 
lapse into a system of routine, in which the 
principle of life is wanting; or will run in 
quest of originality, into eceentricity and bizar- 
rerie. But it is equally true, that unless the 
powers of the artist’s own mind are exerted, 
and unless the advantages peculiar to present 
times are considered; if to the native ore the 
reducing flax be not added, the matter will re- 
main an object of interest, but unproductive of 
those new combinations, to which the fusion 
in the crucible of art might have led. Itis 
our peculiar humour at this crisis, to content 
ourselves with a very partial study of ancient 
models, and a total disregard of all internal 
resources. We have, therefore, endeavoured 
to urge the importance of an increased stady 
of the principles of art in former times, and a 
more active use of the advantages of the pre- 
sent. Amongst these advantages are a greater 
ability to execute substantial work, through our 
better knowledge of the properties of ma- 
terials. Many of the Gothic buildings, though 
constructed on priticiples, on which we have 
not improved, have failed from causes, which 
modern experience could readily avert. The 
disuse of uncoursed rubble, a better knowledge 
of the qualities of materials, the addition of 
proper drains and gutters, the employment of 
concrete, and the application of iron to eon- 
structive purposes, aresome of the advantages 
which we may be said to be in possession of. 
Of these, not the least important is the know- 
ledge of the properties of metals. 

1t must be considered, as one of the greatest 
merits in Gothic architecture, one which éemi- 
nently distinguishes it from other styles, that 
each material, which became the vehicle of 
design, was invested with the precise character, 
which its peculiar physical properties and 


| capabilities best admitted of. Whatever the 


occasional eccentricities, perchance observable 
in a style of such fertility, if was unquestion- 
ably the leading principle of the Gothic archi- 
tect to give to stone the appearance of stone, 
to wood the appearance of wood, and of iron 
that of iron, Though to produce surprise 
was one object in view, he did not exeite it 
by means, which were not evident; the ar- 
rangements, necessary for construetion, were 
not less apparent, than those belonging to de- 
coration, for they were identical. Y ver 
the space to be decorated, or the constructive 
object, he yet considered the particular advan- 
tages of the material employed, and held, that 
it was better to seize those advantages than to 
mimic, in one material, the form and treatment 
of another. In a sereen, or canopy, the ar- 
rangement of mullion, and foliation was by no 
me.ns similar in wood, stone, and metal, and 
in no ease did he desire, by paint, or other mode 
of deception, to make any thing what 
it was not. Where nietal was employed, we 
find the mullions of less thickness, the crockets 
of greater projection, and in every respect the 





* Vide ante pp. 39, 9%, 171, 181, 217, 206, $14, &e., &e. 
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peculiar capabilities of the metals availed of, 
and still with the minimum of labour and ex. 
se. By engraving, as in the monumental 
es, or by the simple use of a pair of 
pincers, a description of ornament was pro- 
duced, having the true metallic character, and 
yet with less labour, than is needed for a 
similar effect, in a casting. Our modern iron- 
work—especially the Gothic—betrays a com- 
lete disregard of the nature of the material. 
t has become bulky and massive, in a degree, 
more suited to stone and wood; the great 
beauty of the old ironwork, produced by hand, 
is wanting, through the absence of relief and 
undercutting, and the ability to supply a multi- 
tude of copies is co-existent wit the almost 
worthless character of the work itself. It is 
the duty of the architect, to avail himself of 
every aid to the proper execution of his design; 
but in the present use of casting, facility 
of execution, and reproduction are Smad to 
be advantages, to which every beautiful 
form must bend. If, however, the former 
treatment of metal work were more generally 
understood, and the little labour required to 
= an effect in wrought iron, we might 
ope to see a more accurate definition of the 
limits of the two arts; whilst it would be 
found, that the labour now devoted to iron 
work, where casting has been employed, often 
is actually greater, than necessary to produce a 
better effect, when the process is entirely by 
hand. In “The true Principles of pointed 
Architecture,’ Mr. Pugin has very clearly 
pointed out the original method, and there 
shewn, that with plates of metal, laid over one 
another, and perforated in forms, differing in 
each, the character of Gothic panelling is 
given, in a manner better adapted to the mate- 
rial, and with less expense than by the process 
of casting. The execution of larger tracery, 
and of foliage is not less simple. It is not only 
in Gothic iron-work, that the misuse of the art 
of casting is apparent ; the scrolls and antifixce 
in modern park gates, and railings are elabo- 
rate, but unsuccessful attempts to imitate a 
school of art, in which, at one time, the painter 
and the sculptor were operators.* At the best, 
where the casting has been improved upon by 
subsequent labour, that labour is extreme, and 
indeed in many cases, where the pattern is 
costly, without being of further use, the want 
of manual dexterity can be the only impedi- 
ment. The increasing taste for decoration 
will probably remedy this defect, and if the 
operative skill be poorety directed, we may 
hope to see, in Gothic architecture at least, a 
condition of the art of design in metal work, 
such as the world has not yet known. 

Though examples of Gothic iron-work are 
not very numerous, there is ample evidence of 
remarkable skill in the material. The railing, 
round the tomb of Henry VII. at West- 
minster, the monument of Edward IV., at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, certain cano- 
pies to recumbent effigies in Westminster 
Abbey, the hinges of the doors at Lichfield, 
and Windsor, and other examples, still exist- 
ing in England, and on the continent are 
proofs of the fact, and will afford hints, 
as to the mode of working. Had the material 
been as plentiful as it is now, and the ready 
mode of reducing it from the ore been as well 
understood, there is no doubt, that it would 
have played a still more important part in the 
construction, and decoration of buildings. 
But we have iron in abundance; it has been 
applied to purposes, which our ancestors did 
not dream of; it has floated on the ocean, and 
carried the passenger over the strait; it does 
the work of men’s hands, and work, which 
hands could not do, and has become the way 
on which in hours, we count the days of former 
times. Bridges, beams, roofs, whole houses 
are now made of iron; every day it is being 
applied to some fresh purpose, and therefore it 
is a material, which has influenced, and will 
most powerfully influence the decorative cha- 
racter of our architecture. Such being the 
case, it seems, that it may be employed in 
Gothic architecture. It may not be the most 
important item in the future style, but it is at 
least one, which may advantageously be used, 
decoratively, and constructively to a much 
greater extent, than it formerly was. 

There can be no reason that its use should 
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rigidly be confined to such parts of a building | 
as we are accustomed to see it in, as railings, 
locks, and hinges ; though in these, there is 
great scope for invention, and certainly for 
improvement upon their modern forms. It 
may be applied to more fundamental construc- | 
tions, without violating any real principle, and | 
with a new field for the display of Gothic 
architecture. Roofs, window-tracery, slender 
shafts, pinnacles and crosses, spires of open- 
work, and font covers may be executed in it, 
with the best results, and without offence to 
the taste of any one, who really understands 
Gothic architecture, and whose love of pre- 
cedent does not blind him to the merit of 
pric. range’ 4 and the inspiration of inventive 
genius. But, say the book-learned, “ tracery! 
columns! spires! in iron!! this is contrary to 
all propriety, and there is no authority for it!” 
But, if invention is a thing, which cannot or 
must not be, then do we at once sorrowful! 
abandon the practice of the style, along with 
all such, as are content to forget the artist in 
the virtuoso, who venerate less the creative 
power of mind, than the sweepings of centu- 
ries past, who live entirely in this compa- 
rative ignorance, and have no hopes in the 
prospect of the future, to all the cavillers 
at the Gothic style, during its, in such case, 
short-lived existence. We have ourselves 
urged the examination of ancient models, but 
we deprecate a state of—it cannot be art— 
where imitation is the only end and object. 
Imitation is an aid to art, the matter out of 
which originality springs, and not the point, at 
which art stops short. 

Those who are conversant with ancient 
models can hardly think of Gothic bridges, or 
of columns of iron, without reverting to many 
attempts to imitate the forms, and proportions 
of timber and stone, unhappily, common 
enough. We do not wish to see more 
constructions of that solid character. Co- 
lumns must not be painted like stone, but 
have the proper appearance, and proportions of 
the metal employed, whether iron or brass. 
In metal, we shall be able to carry out the 
forms of slender shafts with perfect security, 
and consequently better effect, than is dis- 
cernible in the old buildings. The desire of 
the Gothic architects to make these shafts per- 
fectly secure, led them to use a material, differ- 
ent to that of the rest of the building; this 
they found in the Purbeck marble; but it was 
still requisite to band them at intervals to the 
neighbouring pier. Where these bands were 
omitted, the shafts have failed, as in the Temple 
church, where it has since been necessary to 
tie them with iron to the mullion. Conse- 
quently, with iron we should be able to 
execute slender shafts with better effect, 
than in the original manner. It is well, 
sémetimes, to listen to an oponent, and we 
quite agree with the following remarks; 
— ‘The grove at the east end of Salis- 
bury cathedral, which, like the banyan tree, 
seems to be composed of pendants from the 
roof, in different dimensions, rather than 
columns to support it; beautiful, indeed, but 
so fragile, that the blow of a stick, or the 
movement of an awkward visitor would put 
the whole fabric in peril. If, instead of a 
friable stone or marble, the shafts were made 
of brass, the mind would relax into that 
security, which is ever the first requirement of 
our art.”* Salisbury cathedral is a remark- 
able instance of the use of slender shafts, and 
it cannot be denied, that our satisfaction would 
be greater were those shafts of metal. <A 
spire should not be, like that recently erected 
at Vienna, a reproduction of the forms of 
masonry, but should be of open work, not re- 
sembling the spires of stone at Freyburg, and 
elsewhere, but entirely sui generis, with the 
character of iron-work, and not with the form, 
and proportions of stone. On the continent, 
it is not unusual to find windows entirely desti- 
tute of stone mullions, the tracery being formed 
in iron-work, It is possible, that this idea 
might be turned to some account, though the 
absence of stone mullions is attended with a 
poverty of effect, the colour of the iron-work, 
not contrasting with that of the window, when 
seen from the exterior. As a matter of course, 
in combining iron with other materials, it will 
be necessary to consider the effect of colour. 

Thus we think, that in iron, we have one aid 
to the future development of style in Gothic 


* Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture at the Royal 








Academy, 


architecture, one of great importance, whose 
advantages were not upfelt by the architects of 
old, and were met by them in a manner, from 
which we can learn much inits more extended 
application. Hitherto in modern architecture, 
where iron has been used, it has been misused, 
and in employing it, it must be our endeavour 
to invest it with the character of ornament, for 
which its peculiar properties best adapt it; the 
masonic must be carefully avoided. When 
once so important a material is properly 
treated, and with the originality, which cannot 
fail to be the result, we may fairly hope to see 
a better style, influencing all parts of future 
Gothic buildings. E. H. 








ASSERTED ABUSES IN THE WESTMIN- 
STER COURT OF SEWERS. 

In a recent number of Tux Buiiper we 
inserted extracts from the pamphlet written by 
Mr. John Leslie, one of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for Westminster and part of the 
County of Middlesex, in which he alleges that 
great abuses have existed, and do still exist, in 
the W estminster Court of Sewers, in the waste- 
ful and extravagant expenditure of large sums 
of money, levied on the inhabitants for sewer’s 
rates, by the building of new and the repair of 
old sewers. At the time we made those ex- 
tracts we did not pledge ourselves to the 
accuracy of Mr, Leslie’s statements, but gave 
insertion to them simply with a view to inquiry. 

At a Court of Sewers recently held at the 
Sewers Office, in Greek-street, Soho, a most 
important communication was made to the 
Commissioners from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and which was 
read to the commissioners then present, and 
was as follows :— 

Whitehall, August 13, 1845. 

Srr,—I am directed by Secretary fir James 
Grabam, to transmit to you the inclosed copy of 
a pamphlet by Mr. John Leslie, one of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers for Westminster and part of 
Middlesex, to which Sir James Graham’s attention 
has been called by representations from various 
parishes in Westminster, and I am to request that 
the Commissioners of Sewers will favour Sir James 
Graham with any observations they wish to make 
upon the allegations contained in this pamphlet. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Lewis C. Hertslet, Esq., H. Manners Sutton. 

Clerk to the Commissioners of Sewers, 1, Greek- 

street, Soho. 


Considerable discussion then ensued as to 
the best course the commissioners should take 
in reference thereto; at length it was decided 
that the clerk do simply acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, and also state that the court will take it 
into their earliest consideration. It was re- 
solved that a committee be appointed at the 
next court at two o'clock, “ to draw up obser- 
vations, in accordance with the request of Sir 
James Graham,” and that these observations 
should be prepared and laid before the court 
at their earliest convenience. Considerable 
excitement seems to prevail at this court, and 
among the rate-payers under its jurisdiction, 
with respect to this question of lavish expendi- 
ture of their money; and each succeeding 
court will be extremely interesting to the 
public, particularly the very large portion now 
so deeply engaged in the important question 
of the good and efficient sewerage of the me- 
tropolis. 

For some time past, a very large sewer has 
been in course of construction along Glou- 
cester-road, Paddington. It was ordered at a 
former court, that a further length of 450 
feet of this sewer be built, estimated at 1,237/. 
On the question being put that the order be 
confirmed, Mr. Leslie moved the following 
amendment :—‘‘ That the work for building 
450 feet of sewer in Gloucester-road, Padding- 
ton, be not done until after a plan, section, 
and specification, carefully prepared, which 
must include every expense; and that when 
those plans, specification, &c., are prepared, 
that the wok be thrown open to public com- 
petition, by advertisements in the public papers 
and the weekly journal called Tus Buinper.” 

This amendment created en animated dis- 
cussion, on which the commissioners divided, 
when there appeared, ayes 6: Sir John Hans- 
ler, Messrs. Biffin, Chambers, Fuller, Griffiths, 
Leslie. Noes 6: Messrs. Cantwell, T. L. 
Donaldson, Eyre, Gutch, G. 8, Smith, and the 
chairman, E, Willoughby. 
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This division was rather unexpected, and 
considerable excitement and confusion was the 
result in consequence of this near approach to 
what Mr. Leslie has been laboriously endea- 
vouring to effect for some considerable time 
past, that is, that every large work under this 
commission be thrown open to public competi- 
tion, so that the rate-payers may by this means 
partake of the benefit which must naturally 
result from the adoption of a good and 
wholesome system. 





ON BRICKMAKING. 


Srr,—Having seen an account in Tue 
Buiiver, (p. 182, ante), and considering it to 
set forth by far the best management of clay, 
together with other ingredients necessary for 
the purpose of making bricks and for their 
durability and colour, that I have ever before 
met with, 1 should fee] much obliged if the 
writer of it would answer me the following 
questions, viz.:—Ist. After the clay is raised, 
what sized mesh the sieve should have for 
passing the ashes through before being thrown 
on the clay, and whether the breeze might not 
be reduced so that the whole might pass 
through the same sieve, as I have put breeze 
in the clay, and though not coarser than a 
common white pea, it has invariably blis- 
tered the brick in the burning. 2nd. How 
to reduce the chalk to that state capable of 
being intimately mixed with the clay; my 
reason for asking this question is, that I have 
a field of fine red clay that does produce ex- 
cellent building and floor bricks of a uniform 
red colour; I have also made floor bricks and 
pavings with the same clay that have burnt a 
very good white by adding whiting, &c., &c.; 
but the process of grinding chalk and manu- 
facturing it into whiting is attended with 
too great an expense for general purposes. 
Hence my wish to know a more easy process 
of reducing it by other means, if such can be 
done. I remain an attached friend to Tue 
Buitper and 

A Surscriser vROM THE First. 

Wisbeach. 

Sir,—Your correspondent asks first of ail, 
what is the most advantageous size of the 
breeze to mix with the clay in brickmaking ? 
As a general rule, I believe, it may be asserted 
that the smaller the better, so long as the 
extreme case of mere dust is avoided ; for it 
will be evident on consideration that the 
smaller the breeze is the more thoroughly can 
it be incorporated with the mass of the ma- 
terials constituting the brick, and the more 
uniformly they are blended the better will be 
the brick in every respect. With regard to 
the case in which your correspondent states, 
that he has used breeze “ the size of a com- 
mon white pea,” which has blistered the bricks 
in which it was used, this blistering must, 
in my opinion, have proceeded from some 
other cause than the mere consequence of the 
admission of breeze of the average size stated. 
I think the cause would more likely proceed 
from haste in burning, that is, that the bricks 
were not thoroughly dried in the stacks, when 
they are very apt not only to blister, but to 
crack; and if in such case they have not been 
well pressed into the moulds, every crack and 
joint in them will open. The om sized 
meshes through which to run the breeze to get 
it of a uniform size is somewhat arbitrary, and 
depends in some degree upon the amount of 
labour intended to be given to the proper mix- 
ing of the clay, for it is clear that to obtain 
fine breeze it will require mach care in its 
various siftings ; the general sized mesh used in 
the neighbourhood of London varies from about 
three-sixteenths to three-eighths of an inch 


for the square of each mesh, say from about | 
fourto six wires to the inch ; but afive-sixteenth | 


mesh is as good as any, it neither being too 
large nor too small, but of a medium size, fit for 
almost any purpose. 

Many brickmakers, however, use their breeze 
much larger than the above meshes would 
allow, but, as a general rule, I would not re- 
commend such an extreme size to be used. 
The more thoroughly the breeze is incorpo- 
rated with the clay, the more likely is the brick 
to turn out well in the burning, as the heat 
will be more diffused through the mass than if 
it only had particles of breeze scattered 
through it in unequal portions and improperly 
mixed, which statement may be well illustrated 


by breaking and examining a badly ge 
brick, in which clinker breeze will be easily 
traced. 

With respect to your correspondent’s second 
question, I can only repeat what I have already 
often said before, viz., that the more thoroughly 
the chalk is cleansed and mixed with the clay 
the more clear and uniform will be the colour 
of the brick. I scarcely understand what your 

uerist means when he speaks of converting 
the chalk into whiting before he mixes it with 
the clay ; that would indeed be too expensive, 
but if he calls washing the chalk turning it 
into whiting, then I can scarcely tell him what 
to do, as there is really no way of getting good 
clean white stuff without washing. 

In ordinary pa es, however, the chalk is 
often merely broken into smal! lumps, and 
well slaked with water before mixing with the 
clay, but this method requires that the clay 
itself should be well kneaded and worked to 
mix the chalk and clay, otherwise the bricks 
will turn out full of white lumps, rotten, and 
of very poor quality. To produce really good 
bricks, the chalk ought to be washed in a 
common circular horse mill, and poured over 
the clay in a fluid state; this I take to be the 
only means of giving anything like certainty to 
the process. Ihave known many a clamp of 
bricks rendered almost valueless from the 
careless mixing of the chalk ; and as a general 
rule it may be stated, that chalk cannot well be 
mixed too fine, and that it is more certain in its 
| results if used in a fluid state before the clay 
is finally ground for the moulders. 

I have seen some decent bricks, as far as 
regards colour, made in Yorkshire, without 
the application of breeze at all, or indeed of 
any other ingredient but the mere clay and a 
little chalk, but then they were coarse, and full 
of eracks, which appear to be characteristic of 
this mode of brickmaking. Brickmaking, as 
a separate trade, seems but little attended to in 
country districts, as it is not uncommon for 
mere farm labourers to turn their hands to 
brickmaking, as I have known in several 
cases; this probably accounts for the uniform 
coarseness of the bricks used in such parts of 
the country. JosepH Lockwoop, 


6, Child’s-place, Temple. 








ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 

Tax works of art purchased by the prize- 
| holders of the present year in the Art-Union 
| of London, are now being exhibited to the 
| subscribers and their friends in the Suffolk- 
street gallery. They are nearly 300 in number 
and form a very interesting collection. Al- 
though there are no leading pictures, the in- 
crease of taste exemplified in the choice of 

roductions is highly satisfactory. A very 
judicious movement has been made on the part 
of the committee, who have commissioned Mr. 
Marshall to produce his excellent work “ The 
First Whisper of Love”’ in marble, for a 3002, 
prizeholder, who deputed them to select. This 
branch of art has been as yet neglected by the 
society, and we see with pleasure their deter- 
mination of further encouraging this impor- 
tant department by offering premiums. Among 
the excellent pictures (of which there are not 
a few), we noticed the extremely clever 
work entitled “The Gaugers are coming,” 
by Philip, which was committed to utter dark- 
ness by the Academy; Elmore’s work, “ The 
Origin of the Guelph and Ghibeline quarrel ;” 
the fine landscape by W. Linnell, that wor- 
thily created a sensation at the British Gal- 
lery; a beautiful landscape by Miller; In- 
skipp’s ‘* La Cephaline;” Johnston “ Trysting 
Tree,” that was treated so ill by the British 
artists ; some fine Lee’s; one or two by Hart; 
a particularly good Clint, and many excellent 
| specimens of Cooke, Pyne, Bright, Montague, 
| Boddington, Kennedy, Witherington, &c. 
| The water colours contain some favourable 
| specimens of Topham, Wchnert, thetwo Fripps, 
| Bentley, Fielding, Richardson, and others. 
| The two bronzes exhibited are in the highest 
| degree good. The society have been most 
| happy in their selection of subjects. 

The exhibition contains a proof of a litho- 
| graph from Ward's picture “La Fleur’s de- 
| partare,” commissioned by the committee, of 
} Air, Templeton, with a view to encourage the 
| production of finer works in this manner than 
Loe yet been attempted in England. There 
| isalsoa redaced copy of Gibson’s “ Narcissus,” 














“oy Stevens, fac-similes of 

in statuary porcelain next year. 
Duke of Cambridge visited the exhibition on 
Saturday last, and was attended round the gal- 
lery by Mr. G. Godwin and Mr. Pocock, the 
Honorary Secretaries. His Royal Highness 
entered warmly into the merits of some of the 
pictures, and expressed himeelf as ever, warmly 
interested in the prosperity of the Association. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT BRISTOL. 


Tue corporation of this ancient city seem 
determined not to be behind in the movement 
towards improvement now making itself felt. 
Amongst the most important projects is that of 
forming a new street between the terminas of 
the railways and Bristol bridge. If efficiently 
and wisely carried out, this cannot fail to prove 
of great value to the city. At a meeting of 
the town council, on the 13th instant, the 
Mayor, R, J. P. King, Esq., said in the course 
of his admirable address—“ The necessity of 
this improvement will be obvious when I men- 
tion that the present road was only tolerable 
when the aie traffic upon it was that from 
London eastward, and that it is now altoge- 
ther inadequate for the t railway 
which traverses it not only from the east, but 
from the north, south, and west. The subject has 
been taken into consideration by the Improve- 
ment Committee, and a remedy recommended 
by them to the citizens, and the only thing 
which deterred the Improvement Committee 
from before bringing it forward was the great 
expense. It has been before the committee for 
two years, and that was the only obstacle. One 
of the advantages of a broad street into Bristol 
would be the ventilation and fresh air intro- 
duced into, at present, one of the most crowded 
districts; the better drainage of that part 
would be another great consequent improve. 
ment. If we look at the expense it does cer- 
tainly form an obstacle, but it is an obstacle we 
must get over. Ifthe burden fell on us in one 
or two years it would be immense; but if the 
cost be spread over 20 years, it will be 
reduced, and when put in comparison with the 
benefits to be derived, I do not think that the 
citizens will consider the taxation worthy to he 
set off against the advantages, One thing I wish 
gentlemen to guard against, and that is looking 
at the sum in the total only. If gentlemen 
would calculate what each individval had to 
pay, the sum would be found so moderate in 
comparison with the great improvements to be 
effected, that I do not think it would be felt. 
It is not the intention of the committee, nor 
the architects, Mr. Pope or Mr. Fripp, to re- 
commend the erection of magnificent Criidiogs. 
All that is recommended is a good wide street of 
60 feet, leaving it to individual parties to con- 
struct such houses as they may deem mast de- 
sirable for carrying on their business ; by this 
means all the expenses attending enforein 
strict uniformity in the plans will be avoided, 
and the street will still be, if not so handsome, 
as useful and sightly to the city. Another con- 
sideration, which I hope will not be lost sight 
of, is, that the money will be expended in our 
own city, and a great part of it amangst the 
industrious mechanics. It will merely be an 
exchange of property, from one class to ano- 
ther—an exchange the best of any—from the 
wealthy to the poor. Ifthe money was to go 
out of our city, I confess I should think more 
of it.” 

Another thoroughfare is to be improved, 
and Bristol-bridge widened. The Froome, 
. shai spon of pie, is to be 

eepened, and many other important st 

okie, Relative to the roposed new ae 
(Victoria-street it is to be called), we may 
mention that the length is 2,100 feet, and total 
width 65 feet. The number of premises re- 
quired to be purchased is 263; the number of 
lots to be created in the new street, allowi 

18 feet to each lot, is 167. Frontage in ade 
dition to the above-mentioned will be gained 
on the proposed line of improvement to the 
extent of 1,800 feet, equal to 100 additional 
lots. It was estimated that the first division, 
commencing at the terminus and ending in 
Temple-street, would cost, allowing as a set- 
off the value of ground to be cleared and sold 
for building lots, 13,0002; the second, com- 
mencing in Temple-street and ending in 
Thomas-street, 11,5502; the third, from the 
corner of Long-row to the corner of Red- 
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cliff-etreet, 15,7407, The general estimate of 
the whole cost of making the new street, to- 
gether with the improvement concomitant 
with it, is 85,5102; towards which it was 
estimated that 44,2207. would be obtained for 
sites for building, old materials, &e.; leaving 
the cost of the improvement 41 ,290/. 

This amount seems very large; without 
however, now going into the question of the 
best means of opening a new road in the 
direction pointed out, we would repeat a re- 
mark made by Mr. Herapath at the meeting, 
and caution the committee against widening 
old reads instead of making new ones; the 
latter course wisely pursued will usually pay 
for itself, : 

The new Guildhall is approaching comple- 
tion, and the restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe 
is to be commenced immediately. 











WORKS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


New iron gates have recently been erected at 
the Albert Gate entrance into Hyde Park, from 
Knightsbridge. They consist of two openings 
for carriages and two for pedestrians, and are 
affixed to buttresses on each side, each but- 
tress being surmounted by the figure of a stag. 
The whole is lighted by six large gas lamps. 
Additional apartments are being erected 
at the Government Offices, Whitehall, and 
at the General Pest Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the former under the’ direction of 
Mr. Barry, the latter under that of Sir Ro- 
bert Smirke.—— The new church on the 
west side of Chester-square, Eaton-place, 
is nearly finished. ‘The consecration will take 

lace in about three weeks by the Bishop of 
ndop. It is to be dedicated to St. Michael, 
and will accommodate 1,400 persons. This is 
the fourth church which has been built in that 
portion of the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, within the last few years, On the 
south side of Vauxhall-bridge-road, Pim- 
lieo, the sites for two new churches are 
already marked out. A new Roman Ca- 
tholie chapel in the Gothie style is in course 
of erection, and rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, in Farm-street-mews, at the back of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. It is to give 
accommodation to between 1,400 and 1,500 
persons. On the Ist instant, the founda- 
tion stone of a new church in Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, was laid by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. It is to be dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist. The works connected with the 
Victoria Park are now in very active operation, 
and considerable progress has been made in the 
— lodge entrance in the approach from 
ethnal-green, which is being built in the 
Norman style of architecture. Adjoining this, 
the piles have been sunk in the Regent’s 
Canal for the erection of the suspension bridge, 
which is at an angle of the two roads from the 
Hackney and Bethnal-green roads. Nearly 
the whole of the paling has been placed up 
round the park, and on the roads through it 
there is a handsome iron railing. 




















Improvements in Cuetsea.— The Bill 
“for better paving, lighting, cleansing, regu- 
lating, and improving the parish of St. Luke, 
Chelsea, having received the royal assent, it 
becomes incumbent on the parishioners to see 
that its powers are wisely exercised, Its ope- 
rations are to be guided by forty-five commis- 
sioners (to be elected by the parish), and five 
nominees. A society has been formed to 

romote the welfare of the parish, and they 
wi issued a list of gentlemen eligible to 
serve as commissioners, who seem well quali- 
fied for the office. The parishioners should 
watch jealously lest the public good be made 
to yield to private interest. 

Pexnine Exuisirions To THE Peopie.— 
The Royal Hibernian Academy, in order to 
enable the operative classes to visit the ex 
hibition, reduced the charge for admittance to 
one penny. 1,300 persons availed themselves 
of it the first day, and the number afterwards 
increased to more than 4,000 a day. Not the 
slightest disorder occurred, 

New Town Hari, Norra Saieips.— 
The new Town Hall at North Shields was 
opened on Tuesday week. The interior of 
the building is said to be handsome, and well 
adapted to its purpose. Besides being used by 
the magistrates as a justice-room, the hall is 
intended as a repository for works of art and 
portraits of eminent persons, 
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IRON AND THE IRON TRADE, 

Scarce.y any change has taken place in 
the price either of pig or bar-iron since our 
last quotations.* In the former some large 
sales have been effected at 62s, 6d. and 65s., 
and the market remains firm at the latter 
price. Rails are in good demand at 9/, 10s, 
per ton. 

The admission of British iron into France 
duty free is undergoing the most serious con- 
sideration of the French Government. The 
fact of Great Britain and other countries now 
so largely extending their navies by the con- 
struction of iron vessels has led to the raising 
of this important question. The preliminary 
investigation has been referred to the general 
council of mines, which, after examining the 
progress of metallurgy in France, and the 
cost of iron in England, Belgium, &c., is to 
decide whether iron shall be admitted into 
France duty free, or whether such duties shall 
still be levied. While on the subject of iron, 
it will be interesting to many readers to trace 
the progress of its make during the past cen- 
tury. In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron pro- 
duced in England was only 17,000 tons, from 
fifty-nine furnaces; in 1750, it had increased 
to 22,000 tons; in 17288, the amount was 
68,000 tons, and 121 furnaces; in 1806, the 
number of furnaces had increased to 169, pro- 
ducing 250,000 tons; and in 1820 the amount 
of pig-iron in England was 400,000 tons; 
while last year the total produce of pig-iron 
could not have been less than 800,000 tons, 
which has considerably increased in proportion 
in the first six months of the present year. 

The use of iron as a material for bridge 
building has at length found its way to the 
United States. The first construction of this 
kind has just been completed at Pottstown 
depdt of the Pottsville and Philadelphia Rail- 
way: it is on the truss principle, 34 feet span, 
weighs rather over nine tons; the cords are of 
wrought-iron, and its cost is about 325/. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL PECULIARITIES OF 
GALWAY, IN IRELAND. 


By W. F. Farrnott, F.S.A.+ 


Brrore I had visited the western coast of 
Ireland, my attention had been frequently 
directed, by the remarks of previous travellers, 
to the striking peculiarities of the city of Gal- 
way. I was told that the houses and publie 
buildings still remaining —the relics of the 
“high and palmy days’ of Galway, when its 
port was the centre of Irish commerce—exhi- 
bited specimens of pure Spanish taste and style, 
and that the dark features and coal-black hair 
of the people also strongly indicated their 
Spanish descent. As I approached within a 
few miles of the city, I at once recognized the 
truth of these remarks; the peasant girls, who 
were returning from the market in that town, 
were, in/many instances, strikingly dissimilar 
in figure and feature to the Irish peasantry I 
had before seen. Their slender, tall, and grace- 
ful forms, long black hair and keen eyes’; their 
dress, a petticoat of intense red or rich brown, 
with a closely fitting black boddice, ending 
just below the waist; their arms and feet un- 
covered, and the head only shaded by the dark 
hood hanging down to the waist,— brought 
forcibly to the memory the paintings of Murillo, 
On walking through the town on the morn- 
ing after my arrival, I could searcely imagine 
myself in Ireland, so singularly Spanish were 
the relics of the old buildings exhibited at each 
step. I had never visited Spain, and knew it 
only from pictures; but N. P. Willis, the 
American, and our own countryman, Inglis, 
had both done so, and they had, in their re- 
pective notices of this town, recorded this curi- 
ous feature. Inglis had indulged in “ rambles 
in the footsteps of Don Quixote” but a short 
time previous to his visit here; and he says,— 
“] had heard that I should find in Galway 








* See ante p. 381. 

+ We are indebted to Mr. Pairholt and the committee of 
the British Archeeological Association (Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham’s division, if we may so describe it), for Salrendy com 
pliance with our request to be allowed to transfer the follow- 
ing paper from the second number of their journal (pub- 
lished by H. G, Bohn, York-street), which is full of interest- 
ing matter, comprising papers on ‘ The Transmission of ob- 
jects of Antiquity to our times,’’ by the Rev. Beale Post, 
“Ragland Castle,’’ by Dr. H. Edwards; “ Anglo-Saxon 
Masonry,’’ by Mr. J, G. Waller; ‘The Nimbus,’* by Mr. 
Thos. Wright ; “ The Ancient Treasures of the Exchequer,”’ 
by Mr. W. H. Black, &c. We hope shortly to refer to the 
journal of the other division of the association which also 
contains several valuable papers. 
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some traces of its Spanish origin, but was not 
“4 to find so much to remind me of that 
and of romance. At every step I saw some- 
thing to reeal it to my recollection. I found 
the wide entries and broad stairs of Cadiz and 
Malaga; the arched gateways, with the outer 
and inner railings, and the court within— 
needing ev the fountain and flower vases to 
emulate Seville. I found the sculptured gate- 
ways and grotesque architecture, which carried 
the imagination to the Moorish cities of Gra- 
pada and Valencia, I even found the little 
sliding wicket for observation, in one or two 
doors, reminding one of the secrecy, mystery, 
and caution observed, where gallantry and su- 
perstition divide life between them.” 

Fig. 1 delineates one of the most perfect of 
the ancient residences of the town ; it is known 
as “‘ Lynch Castle,” and was the dwelling-place 
of that powerful family of merchant-men for 
many generations. Their names occur either 
as provosts, portreves, or mayors of Galway, 
no less than ninety-four times between the 
year 1274 and 1654, and the last mayor of the 
family in that year resided in this mansion,* 
A row of gargoyles run round the summit, 
precisely similar in style to those so commonly 
seen in Spanish ecclesiastical and other build- 
ings, of whieh the pictures hy Roberts furnish 
so many fine examples. The windows have 
been modernized, and all the mullions and 
tracery that no doubt once existed have dis- 
appeared. ‘The mouldings that now surround 
the upper portion of each are in their original 
state, and are exceedingly rich in detail, and 
beautiful in workmanship. The corbels which 
support them flow at the ends into elegant 
foliations, and sometimes surround small 
shields bearing the arms of the femily and its 
alliances, while the outer angles of the mould- 
ing which springs from them are sometimes 
similarly decorated. A blank window oceurs 
above the two to the spectator’s right hand, 
between the second and third stories, where 
the original tracery remains; it is divided by 
a central mullion into two lights, and a tran- 
som beneath allows a small space between that 
and the outer frame-work to be devoted to a 
display of decorated masonry resembling a 
Gothie canopy. The window on the first floor 
on the same side of the house is equally peeu- 
liar, but in a different taste; the mouldings 
are supported by shields of arms ; a lion stands 


| above, supporting a cireular piece of enriched 


masonry, containing in its centre another 
shield. The execution of this bas-relief, and 
of one very similar on the other side of the 
mansion, is very peculiar, and indicative of its 
southern origin; the surface is cut in very low 
relief, and the entire depth of the carving forms 
a straight side, raised at once from the wall, 
when viewed at an angle. Over the principal 
door is another heraldie display similarly exe- 
cuted, and enclosed in a frame-work of orna- 
ment and coat-armour. The door beneath has 
no decoration, and is not ancient in its cha- 
racter; the smaller door beside it preserves a 
few decorations similar in style to the windows 
above. At the side of the mansion, beneath 
the further second-floor window, are projecting 
supports for a baleony; and the house alto- 
gether is a striking and remarkable specimen 
of the Spanish taste of its builder. 

Many other such mansions exist in the town, 
but they are in nearly all instances suffered to 
go to decay and ruin. There is one avenue 
known as ** Dead Man’s Lane,” but which for- 
merly bore the title of * Lombard-street,” from 
its being thickly populated with the rich mer- 
chants of Lombardy; it has on both sides of 
the way a row of these highly decorated stone 
houses, standing roofless and untenanted, with- 
out a floor remaining, and the walls falling 
gradually away at the summit. From being 
the homes of wealth and luxury they have sunk 
down to receptacles for the dirt and filth of the 
lowest and most neglected of the poor of the 
town, who congregate about them, and are to 





* Their arms, a chevron between three trefoils slipped or, 
occur frequently on the public buildings and religious edifices 
of the town. Their crest was a lynx pessant guardant. The 
motto, Semper fidelis. They were descended from William 
le Petit, who came to Ireland in 1185, with Sir Hugh De 
Lucy. John De Lynch, the first settler in Galway, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, married the daughter and 
sole heiress of William De Mareschall, whese father was the 
great Earl of Pembroke. 

+ In Inglis’s “‘ Ireland’? there is a plate, after a drawing 
by Bartlett, of “ a street in Galway,’* im which this ancient 
house is represented as it may have originally appeared, 
although there is nothing said to give any other i than 
that it is delineated faithfully as it now stands. I merely 
notice this to prevent a misconception of my own sketch. 
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be seen in some instances shrouding themselves 
in the lower rooms, where the wind and the 
weather do not yet fully penetrate, the upper 
ones being unroofed and exposed to its full 
influence. The doorway here delineated (fig. 2), 
stands nearly opposite Lynch castle; it is a 
beautiful example among the mary which 
abound in its neighbourhood. The deep 
moulding above is elegantly varied at each 
side, where the flat projection from the wall 
would only meet the eye, by an angular cutting 


resting upon the terminations of the hood | 


moulding, as upon a corbel. The doorway is 
arched, and the spaces between the arch and 
the mouldings above is filled on each side with 
a boldly sculptured triple leaf, radiating from 
a central ball flower: the way in which the 
heavy hood mouldings terminate in delicately 
executed leaves at the base on each side, is 
very beautiful. 

The hood-mouldings of all the doors, and 
many of the windows of these old mansions, 
always terminate at each side by a gradually 
inward slope towards the wall, so that each rib 


——~ em 





contracts to one point, from whence foliated | 


ornaments spring forward and entwine in the 
most quaint and beautiful manner. T'wo ex- 
amples are given (figs. 3), from doors in Lom- 
bard-street. They shew the single and double 
turn of these ornaments: when single, they 
invariably turn on each side toward the door. 
The trefoil is the prevailing ornament, as in 
the instance here exhibited, as well as on the 
doorway already described; the vine is also 
equally common, as delineated in the second 


example. The trefoil was the national emblem, | 
as well as the armorial bearing of the powerful | 


ruling family, the Lynchkes ; the vine may, in- 
dependently of its beauty and fitness as an 
architectural enrichment, have been chosen as 
a badge of the staple trade of the town—wine, 
with which it supplied nearly all Ireland, In 


1615, the records of the town state that “ up- | 


wards of 1,200 tons of Spanish wine were landed 


here for account of the merchants of Galway.” 
Over many of the gates are sculptured | 


shields, displaying the arms and quarterings 
of the persons residing there, with all their 
family connections, as well as others containing 
their marks as merchants; very frequently the 
names of the owners are also engraved above 
them, together with the date of erection, One 
of the simplest and latest of these decorated 
doors bears the arms and crests of the families 
of Brown and Lynch, joined by intermarriage 
as proprietors, surrounded by mantling, and 
inseribed above each MARTIN BROWNE—MARIE 
LYNCH, separated by a cross springing from 
1,H.S., beneath which is the date, 1627. 

The cause of the peculiarities that thas ex- 
isted in ancient Galway may be explained by 
the very singular laws and regulations n ade 
by the inhabitants for the exclusion of the 
native Irish; to the jealous manner in which 
they lived within their strongly walled town, 
enriched by an exclusive trade, and holding 
little or no connection with the people without. 
Among the bye-laws of the corporation for 
1516, it was ordered, “ that no man of the town 
shall lend or sell gally, bette, or barque, to an 
Irishman.” And in 1518 it was ordered, that 
none of the inhabitants should admit any of the 
Burkes, M‘Williams, Kellys, or any other 





| 


sept into their houses ; “ that neither O ne Mac | 
shoulde strutte ne swagger through the streetes | 


of Galway.” 


Hardiman, the historian of this | 


town, has given many other curicus entries | 
from these laws, which shew that Spanish pride | 


and jealousy operated most forcibly upon the 


ruling powers of the town. He engraves a | 


curious map of the town in 165], which gives 
a bird’s-eye view of every building, and dis 


plays the strong walls and bastions with which | 


it was encompassed. He observes that this 


map “gives an accurate idea of the former | 


opulent state and magnificence of Galway, 
adorned with superb and highly decorated 
buildings, and surrounded by every requisite 
for security and defence which either art could 
suggest or wealth command ; it was universally 
admitted to be the most perfect city in the 
kingdom, while its rich inhabitants steod con- 
spicuously distinguished for their commercial 
pursuits, public zeal, and high independence of 
spirit. 

A brief notice of the rise and decline of this 
town, gleaned from Mr. Hardiman’s quarto 
volume, may be here acceptable. In 1124 a 
strong castle was built, and the town put in 
defence, to the great jealousy of the Munster 





men, between whom and the men of Connaught, 
of which Galway was the capital, a deadly 
enmity existed, and which continued until very 
recent times.” In 1132, Connor, king of Mun- 
ster, dispatched a body of troops under the 
command of Cormac M‘Carthy, who took the 
castle, put all the inhabitants to the sword, and, 
after destroying the castle and town, soon after 
defeated and slew Connor O'Flaherty, the lord 
of lar Connaught. In 1149, after recover- 
ing themselves from this invasion, they were 
doomed to another from Turlough O*Brien, 
the new king of Munster, who did them nearly 
as much mischief, With indomitable perse- 
verance the inhabitants soon righted again, and 
in 1154 the ships of “ Galway Dune ” and of 
Conmacnamara were out upon an expedition 
to the northern part of the kingdom. 

After the invasion of Ireland in 1170, the 
castle was fortified, and the town put into a 
state of defence. It at this time consisted of a 
small community, composed of a few families 
of fishermen and merchants, principally under 
the protection of the O‘Flahertys, who beld the 
castle and surrounding territory, as feudal 
lords, from the kings of Connaught; but it 
ultimately came into the hands of Richard de 
Burgo, and becante his principal residence, 
and finally the capital of the province, which it 
still continues to be. He fortified against the 
incursions of the Irish, and appointed a magis- 
trate, called a provost or baillff, who governed 
the inhabitants and established laws. It now 
increased rapidly in wealth and importance, 
and being the stronghold of the De Burgos, was 
always receiving additional military strength ; 


yet incursions became frequent and destructive. | 
An entry in the pipe roll, temp. Henry IIL,, | 
informs us that Gillepatrick Mac Carthy was | 


fined 508. “ on obtaining his pardon for burning 
the town of Galway, and for the death of David 
Bree ;” a singularly reasonable rate of charge 
for so much mischief ! 

During the reign of Edward the First, the 
trade and prosperity of the town rapidly in- 
creased, and many new settlers appeared, lay- 
ing the foundation of its future wealth. About 
this time some of the most important of the 
old families first came—families that continued 
for many centuries its wisest rulers and richest 
traders. The earliest settlers were the families 
of Blake, Bodkin, Ffont, Joyes, Lynch, Mar- 
tin, and Skerret.t With the spirit and enter- 
prise of these men Galway flourished greatly, 
foreign trade improved, and in 1277 Dermod 
More O’Brien, who resided at Tromra in Clare, 
received twelve tons of wine yearly, as a tribute 
from the merchants of the town, for protecting 
the port from pirates, and maintaining a suit- 
able foree for that purpose. 
revenne ealled “the new customs,” being an 
impost of three-pence in the pound, due from 
merchant strangers only, upon all commodities 
imported or exported, was farmed out for one 
year only to Richard le Blake for 322, 

In 1375, the king’s staple was fixed in the 
town for the sale of wool, sheepskins, woolfels, 
and leather; a privilege only before granted to 
Cork and Drogheda. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the trade of the town 
wonderfully increased, both with France and 


Spain, from whence the merchants annually | 


imported vast quantities ef wine, as well as 
other commodities. They were still as exelu- 
sive as ever, and as anxious to keep out the 
Irish, as well as all external rulers, For this 
purpose they exerted themselves to obtain from 
the pope a separate religious jurisdiction within 


their own walls, which was granted them; and | 
they also procured from Richard ILI. a power | 


to remodel their corporation, tarn out the De 
Burgos, who had become exceedingly unpopu- 
lar, and eleet a mayor and two bailiffs from 
their own body as rulers, and that no person, 
not excepting the king’s lieutenant and chan- 
cellor (who were then privileged ), should enter 
the town without their license, The first elec- 
tion of officers under this charter took place on 
the first of August 1485. 

* In Hall's “ ireland,” the following modern anecdote, 
remarkably characteristic of this hostile feeling between the 
inhabitants of the two provinees, occurs: ; 

“We remember a man once ae his astonishment 
that so much bother should have been made about a ‘boy’ 
who had been killed in a row st a fair, concluding his 
harangue by an exclamation ‘and he was nothing but a 
Connaught man after all!’ ’’ : : 

+ ‘* The fourteen ancient familics of Galway ** consisted 
of those already named, and Athy, Browne, D’Arey, Deane, 
Ffrench, Kerwan, and Morris. Many of these still exist; 
a large importer of wines is a lineal descendant and bears 
the name of the merchants Lynch, who have for shove 
400 years carried on this branch of commerce. (Hall’s 
‘* Treland.”’) 


In 1303, the | 


Daring the next century Galway was re- 
garded as the stronghold of the English govern- 
ment and trade. Its wealth increased, and its 
improvement as a town continued. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century an Italian tra- 
veller is quaintly described in the annals as 
having seen at one view “ the blessed sacrament 
in the hands of the priest,* boats passing up 
and down the river, a ship entering the port in 
full sail, a salmon killed with a spear, and 
hunters and hounds pursuing a deer; upon 
which he observed, that although he had tra- 
velled over the greatest part of Europe, he had 
never before witnessed a sight which combined 
so much variety and beauty.” 

The downfall of Galway began with the fall 
of the Stuarts. In 1642 the fleet of Alexander, 
Lord Forbes, consisting of seventeen ships 
devoted to the ror Party, Fyrsee 
Galway, took possession ary’s church, 
planted ordnance agsinst the cae, burnt the 
surrounding villages, bat did not gain the fort, 
which was, however, taken and demolished in 
1643. Ludlow, the eommander-in-chief, who, 
in 1651, was makin the country around bitterly 
feel the “ curse of Cromwell, was sent to by 
the people of Galway, ee terms of capi- 
tulation, they having held out for the Stuarts, 
He coolly told them, that “ if the Lord inclined 
their hearts to submission, ench moderate terms 
would be consented to as men in their condi- 
tion could reasonably expect ;” refusing all other 
arrangements, and also forbidding an appeal to 
the parliament. The principal nobility and 
inhabitants now shipped themselves off and 
| abandoned the town, which surrendered, and 
was placed under the military government of 
Colonel Stubbes, who tyrannized over the in- 
habitants, fining them at the rate of 4001. a 
| month, and enforcing payment at the sword 
| point of his soldiers, who would rash like ban- 
ditti into the dwellings of the wretched inha- 
bitants to obtain it. He even seized and 
shipped to the West Indies upwards of a thou- 
sand persons, of all conditions, under the 

retence of insurgency and vagrancy. In July 
1655, all papists were ordered to leave Galway 
before the following November; and “the 
superb houses which, in the language of the 
Annals, were fit to lodge kings and princes, 
and described as the best built and most splen- 
didly furnished in the kingdom, were seized 
upon and occupied by the lowest of the popu- 
lace, until they were completely ruined.’’+ 

Not only did the houses of the merchantmen 
of Galway display their taste and magnificence : 
they are described by Sir Henry Sidney as 
“ refined, of urbane and elegant manners, con- 
tracting no stain from their rude and unpolished 
neighbours.” Heylin calls their town “ a noted 
| empire, and lately of so great fame with foreign 
| merchants, that an outlandish merchant, meet- 
| ing with an Irishman, demanded in what part 
of Galway Ireland stood.” With such men 
the churches and monastic buildings received 
their fall share of decorative enrichment, but 
of which little now remains. Civil war ori- 
ginally, neglect afterwards, and recent “ im- 
provements,” have all done their part in the 
demolition. There is still a convent in Lom- 
bard-street, possessing its old external features, 
but the collegiate church of St. Mary, origin- 
ally founded in 1320, contains the most inter- 
esting vestiges. The —— was erected by 
James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, mayor in 1493, as 
a protection to the poor from the inclemency 
of the weather, and as a residence for the sexton, 
who still lives in the rooms above, which are 
reached by an external stair beside it. The 
door leading into the church (fig. 4), is a good 
| example of the prevailing taste displayed 
throughout; the orngments surrounding it re- 
sembling those so frequently seen in French 
architecture at this period, and known as that 
of Francois premier, or the Renaissance ; but 
the slender pilasters shooting upward from the 
sides and centre, with their peculiar foliated 
pinnacles, shew its direct transmission from 
the country where that originated. The 
windows of the chutch externally present the 
same features as this door, the tracery fam- 











* This must have been before 1563, when public mass was 
cote, © History of Galway.” The ¢ 
flardiman, zalway. own never 
recovered these fatal wars. Charles the Second, with his 
usual ingratitude, behaved ill to the Galway men, who had 
ineurred debt and ruin in his cause. He leit them to desti- 
tution, but he gave the town the privilege of being a free 
bo: of itself, taking in two miles in a direct line round 
| Soa e called the county of the town of G . The walls 





and batteries were levelled by William III. in 1691 after the 
| surrender, and fresh Government forts erected by the sea. 
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boyant and elegantly varied, the corbel heads 

uaint and peculiar. Gargoyles, like those at 

ynch castle, project from the roof, and are 
occasionally more grotesque. Within is a noble 
nave, separated from the side aisles by a series 
of columns of great solidity. They are now 
unfortunately perfectly plain, but only a few 
years since they were richly sculptured with 
wreaths of flowers and fruit, with canopies and 
figures of saints, in the style, as well as I could 
guess from the description I obtained, of the 
famous pillars in Rosslyn chapel. I could hear 
of no view taken while the church was in this 
state, and I could listen only to the regret of 
all who described the “ improvements,” and 
join with them. The day of spoilation came, 
“a great builder” came from Dublin, and as 
ornament was not necessary, and canopied 
saints “smelt of papistrie,” the beautiful siltare 
were cut smooth, and the whole interior, to use 
the old woman’s phrase, made “as plain and 


nate as a new pin.” A blank surface succeeds | 


the enrichment of the olden time, and the ex- 
quisite pillars have become mere blocks of stone 
to support a roof! Some few remains of its 
former glories exist. The tomb of Nicholas 
Lynch still stands embedded in the wall of the 
south transept, or “ Lynch’s aisle,” as it is 
termed. Long may it lie, and continue as 
perfect and beautiful as I saw it when the 
sketch was made for the accompanying cut 
(fig. 5). It is in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation, and the beauty of the flamboyant 
tracery which fills the space between the outer 
and inner arch is perfect. I can hope to give 
but a general idea of this on the small scale I 
have represented it. 

In the wall of the south aisle is the elegant 
recess here engraved (fig. 6). The shaft of the 
pillar which divides it in the centre is deco- 
rated with a spiral line from top to bottom. 
The base and capital are sexagonal, and sup- 
port ogee arches filled with elegant tracery. 
A curious plain doorway is near this, with a cir- 
cular cap- moulding, at each side of whichcrouch 
a hare and hound (fig. 7). The spandrils in 
the square-headed doorways, of the florid Eng- 
lish style, were frequently decorated with some 
such quaint figures. The combat of St. Michael 
with the dragon was not uncommon, the saint 
occupying one side and the fiend the other. 
In the screen of St. Saviour’s church, South- 
wark, a singular example occurs—a monk is 
chasing a fat pig, and endeavours to secure the 
animal by the tail as it runs down one side of 
the arch, while he scrambles up the other. 

The font has originally been very beautiful, 
but it has suffered from mutilation. It is 
placed in the nave, on three steps. It is 
square, standing upon an octagonal base, richly 
sculptured with a row of trefoil or lozenge 
shaped leaves, having a smaller trefoil between, 
similar to the Tudor flower, which forms so 
common a finish to the screen-work of Henry 
VII.’s chapel at Westminster. Each face of 
the square basin is elaborately sculptured, with 
pointed arches filled with flamboyant tracery, 
or richly decorated quatrefoils. The Irish 
hound and three fleur-de-lys appear on one 
side ; the arms of De Burgo on another, This 
font has been engraved from my sketch in 
Van Voorst’s “ Illustrations of Baptismal 
Fonts.” 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect paper with- 
out adding a few words on the interest and 
importance of Irish antiquities generally. Not 
only do many of their towns display architec- 
tural remains of much curiosity, but vestiges 
of early times of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter abound. Unlike the English peasant, 
the humblest Irishman has a love for the 
history of the great men of his country; he 
treasures their names, their deeds, and story ; 
and he is always full of anecdote, and ready 
to accompany the traveller anxious to investi- 
gate the remains of “the fine ould ancient 
times,” which he himself delights to descant 
upon, and to offer all information and service 
in his power. In his humble cabin the 
stranger always finds a warm weleome; and 
his deep-seated love of his native land urges 
him to treat any one as its friend who can 
lead his mind back to the days of its former 
glory. 





Wentworth Hovse.—Arrangements are 
making for the intended lighting of Went- 
worth House with gas, to be produced from 
coal in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
property of Ear! Fitzwilliam, 





ANCIENT CAPITALS FROM THE SOANE MUSEUM. 
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ANCIENT CAPITALS FROM THE SOANE 
MUSEUM. 

In former numbers of Tar Buizper*® we 
have given representations, from drawings by 
Mr. Richardson, of various ancient fragments 
now in the Soane Museum. The annexed en- 
gravings, figures 7 and 8, represent two other 
marble capitals of the same class, and afford 
pretty examples for the ornamentist or 
modeller. 





AIR A MOTIVE POWER. 


eee 


An ingenious application of the power con- | 


tained in condensed air to locomotive engines 
has recently been 


square, who courts the fullest inquiry into the 
pretensions of his invention. The engines 


tented, and is now being | operation by many mechanicians and prac- 


exhibited, on a smail scale, at the residence of | tical engineers, all of whom speak of it in 


Mr. Parsey, patentee, Spur-street, Leicester- | 


are to be filled at a terminus with highly con- | 


densed air, previously generated and re- 
plenished from stationary receivers at the 
various stations of railroads as often as ocea- 
sion may require. To the receiver or re- 
ceivers of the engine so filled, to obviate the 
excessive force and gradual decline of pressure 
as the working cylinders draw it off, a receiver 
is attached into which the air passes till it 
reaches a given working pressure, which it 
cannot exceed but by adjustment of the en- 
gineer, as the self-acting regulator belonging 





® See pp. 21), 234, and 247, 


i 
i 


' 
; 


| others both at 


| to the working receiver shuts or opens the in- 
ductive passage from the high-pressure re- 
ceiver or receivers uniformly with the dis- 
charges from the driving cylinders, by which 
means as much power is carried by the engine 
as will propel it and a train any distance. It 
seems to have one advantage over steam, inas- 
much as steam must be used as it is generated, 
whereas condensed air may be generated at 
leisure {and can be kept any length of time 
without losing its elastie or expansive power, 
and therefore can be used at any time it is 


required. ; : 

“Whether the invention will realize Mr. 
Parsey’s expectations we cannot undertake to 
affirm. The working model has been seen in 


terms of approval. Should success attend the 
carrying out the plan on a full working scale, 
a complete revolution must be effected in our 
railway system, as the wear and tear and nu- 
merous other expenses would be reduced to a 
mere fraction of what they are at present, 
many of the present causes of accidents re- 
moved, while “ — might be secured 
which could possibly be required. Our obser- 
vations have been limited to locomotive en- 
gines, of course they apply equally to those 
which are stationary. : 2 
While Mr. Parsey has been devoting his 
time ras ingenuity a caomg a hori 
wer by means of a r 
od , home ona. che abroad have been 
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attempting to produce the same effect and at 
the most expeditious and economical rate by 
means of a pressure from without; indeed the 
vacuum and plenum systems appear destined 
ere long to be worthy rivals for supremacy, 
when steam shall be known only as a thing 
that was, or at most as an auxiliary. 

Mr. Nasmyth, in a letter to the editor of 
the Mining Journal, propounds a novel method 
of procuring 8 vacuum by the direct action of 
low pressure steam. He says “ the object de- 
sired to be attained is, to remove the air en- 
tirely from the interior of certain large cham- 
bers, so that they may, as it were, become 
vast magazines of yacuum. The ordinary 
mode of doing this is to pump out the air by 
air-pumps, which receive their power from a 
vacuum, created above or below the piston of 
a steam-engine. The principle I set out upon 
is simply this—why employ one vacuum to 
create another, when we could, by the pri- 
mary process, attain the desired object, with- 
out the intervention of any secondary action, 
or machinery, whatsoever?’ Now, let us ex- 
amine how this is best to be done. One cubic 
foot of water, converted into low-pressure 
steam, will, in round numbers, yield 1,700 
cubic feet of steam, which will be capable (on 
being introduced at the upper end of an up- 
right air-tight vessel) of displacing, or forcing 
out at an aperture below, 700 cubie feet of 
air; if we now stop the further influx of steam, 
and close the aperture below, and either per- 
mit the steam to condense, per se, or perform 


that daty by a separate condenser, we shall | 


have for our 1,700 feet of steam, 1,700 feet of 


P| werfect vacuum (supposing, of | 
very nearl t pposing, of | 


course, that our vessel was exactly 1,700 cubic 
feet capacity). Now, if we suppose a com- 
munication opened between this magazine of 
1,700 cubie feet of vacuum, and an at- 
mospheric railway pipe of similar capa- 
city, we shall abstract one-half of its 
contents of air, and at once reduce it 
to the state of a vacuum of 7} lbs. to 
the square inch, or thereabouts, Here, 
then, we have done some work so far, 
with our first 1,700 eubic feet of steam. It 
will be evident that the remaining vacuum in 
the exhausting chamber, and that in the pipe 
it has partially exhausted, will be similar in 
extent—namely, each a half perfect vacuum. 
Now, let us suppose that we have, daring the 
performance of this operation, discharged the 
air from a second chamber of like capacity to 
the first—viz., 1,700 cubie feet, and that that 
vessel is just filled with steam on a balance 
with the atmosphere: if before opening the 
communication between our condenser and 
this steam-filled vessel, we first open a com- 
munication between it and our first vessel, 
which, as before described, is in the state of 
half vacuum, it is evident that this first vessel 
will abstract from the steam-filled vessel a very 
large portion of steam, until the two are then 
on a balance; on this simple system of 
mutual transfer we not only employ the first 
vessel to act on the second, as a preliminary 
condenser, but also, as it were, use the steam of 
the second vessel in great part twice over, in- 
asmuch, as this transferred steam will so far 
act the same as fresh steam from the boiler 
in satisfying the wants of the first, or “used 
up” cbamber: this being the case, the second 
vessel has its vacuum rendered complete, by 
being brought into communication with the 
condenser, while the first vessel has its comple- 
ment of steam made up direct from the boiler ; 
which steam, flowing in at the upper end, per- 
forms the air-discharging office to perfection.” 


eames 








New Cavacnes.— On Saturday, the 25th 
annual report of the Commissioners for Build- 
ing New Churches (which was presented to 
Parliament) was printed. It extends to fifteen 
wey: It appears that 343 churches have 
»een now completed, and provision has therein 
been made for 402,259 persons, including 
225,217 seats appropriated to the use of the 
poor. There are 36 churches now in the 
course of building, to the ereetion of which 
the commissioners have contributed pecuniary 
aid from the funds placed at their disposal. 
The commissioners state that plans for 23 
churches have been approved, to be built at the 
places mentioned in the report. Applications 
have been made for further church accommo- 
dation to the commissioners from 74 places, 
which are detailed in the annual statement. 


BARTON HOUSE, IN THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 

Her Majesty the Queen having purchased 
the site of the old convent or oratory of 
Barton in the Isle of Wight, for the erection 
of a marine residence, the following notices 
of its history, from a paper read at the late 
Winchester meeting, by Mr. John Alfred 
Barton, of Barton village, may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers, 

In archeological remains, and more par- 
ticularly those of an early date, the Isle of 
Wight has been represented by some writers 
to be very barren, which, if true, may have 
arisen from various causes ; and amongst them, 
doubtless, the sweeping devastions, which have 
so frequently passed over it in by-gone times, 
are to be considered as primary ones. Yet 
there is much that will repay the antiquary for 
a patient investigation,—much that may yet 
be brought to light, hidden beneath the soil; 
and amongst those relics which time has spared, 
not the least interesting portion, is that which 
comprises the old manorial residences of 
ancient families, many of which still remain 
in nearly their original state, and being gene- 
rally in secluded situations, have almost en- 
tirely escaped the notice of the tourist, or the 
antiquary. A considerable list of these might 
be given, but I shall now limit my remarks to 
the ancient oratory of Burton, or Barton, 
which has survived to the present day, and, till 
within a very brief period, presented a 
curious example of the domestic arrangements 
of a different state of society from the present. 
| This fine old place is, at this time, an object 
of peculiar interest, from its having so recently 
become the property of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty, and from the demolition (withsmall excep- 
tions) of the venerable walls, which for nearly 
six centuries have withstood the assaults of time 
and the injuries of man, It is true that another 
building 1s in progress of erection, and that 
taste and genius preside over the work; but 
itis difficult to forget that, with its destruction, 
the associations attached to the time-hallowed 
and hoary dwelling of a distant age are passed 
away; and, however we may admire the new 
creation, still we must regret the old and the 
familiar. Very fortunately, during the last 
year, I had taken a series of sketches of the 

ouse as it then appesared,and as it remained till 
within these few weeks. 

I shall briefly deseribe the old house as it 
lately stood, and then proceed to give such 
account of its uses and of its history as I have 
been enabled to collect from the scanty sources 
of information available. It is much to be 
regretted that these are so meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory ; but the truth is, that the religious 
house of Burton having been dissolved long 
| before the Reformation, it has escaped the at- 
tention of our writers on ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties altogether, and with the exception of a few 
scatiered notices of it in old documents, some 
traditionary matters, and the preservation of 
the building to illustrate them, its history is in- 
volved mn obscurity. Barton Court House 
was an extensive mass of buildings erected at 
various periods, and having that general cha- 
racter which has been denominated the Eliza- 
bethan style; but it is little to be doubted that 
it belonged te a period somewhat anterior, and 
that it offered a specimen of the domestic ar- 
chitectare of Henry VI.’s age. The reasons 
for the adoption of this opinion are, that the 





ornamented, whereas the prevailing character- 
istic of Barton was a severe simplicity; and 
also, it is well known that when the oratory 
was surrendered in the reign of Henry VI. 
great alterations were made in the building ; 
and to that era, therefore, the late dwelling- 
house was to be attributed. 

There were two principal fronts, the eastern, 
in which was situated the porch entrance, and 
the southern; but from whatever quarter it 
was viewed, a picturesque and massive group 
of moss-grown walls, towering and elegant 
chimnies, and ornamented gables, the whole 
embosomed in fine old trees, formed a scene 
of the greatest beauty and cheerfulness com- 
bined. The eastern front comprised wings, 
with a central porch of two stories, and was 
very beautifully varied in its combinations, and 
exhibited a rich and interesting assemblage of 
| details, The southern front was of much 
| greater extent, and of greater simplicity in its 
outline, yet exceedingly impressive and noble, 
while, from its more fe static hue, it 

















houses of Elizabeth’s time are usually more | 





had an appearance of the most venerable kind. 
These two fronts are the only portions of the 
ancient building which will be preserved, and 
it is ereditable to the taste of those entrusted 
with the restorations, that they should have 
spared these antique remains, although it 
might have been wished the chimnies could 
have been also exempted from destruction, as 
their elaborate and elegant design and massive 
grouping well entitle them to this distinction, 

During the progress of demolition, a wall of 
very solid construction, the sele remainder of 
the original building, was brought to light; 
and it having been stated in the public papers 
that is was interesting with respect to its archi- 
tecture, I made a visit of inspection to Barton, 
but was, unluckily, too Jate for the swift pro- 
gress of destruction—a considerable part 
having been then demolished, and with it an 
arched door-way, which had been built up, and 
which the clerk of the works informed me 
was a plain chamfered one, possessing little of 
architectural merit. He also stated that the 
discoveries, concerning which so much had 
been written, were of a much less important 
character than had been represented, the arch 
being precisely similar to that at the eastern 
entrance, and the only point of interest vis vie, 
That portion of the wall which remained, cer- 
tainly presented no features to distinguish it 
from any other, with the exception of its an- 
tiquity. It was a plain but massive piece of 
masonry. I was informed bythe same gentle- 
man, also, that a few coins had been discovered 
during the demolition of the house, which had 
been sent to his royal highness Prince Albert ; 
but he could give me no information as to 
their age or character; they are of silver. 

To describe the interior distribution of a 
dwelling which has ceased to be, may seem 
unnecessary, but there were some peculiarities 
about that of Barton which may entitle it to 
notice; and although it no longer retained its 
original monastic character, its details were of 
sufficiently remote period to excite curiosity, 
and to gratify it. One apartment, about lz 
feet square, bore the title of the chapel, and 
was very singular, having been apparently 
fitted up as a secret chapel for the performance 
of the mass, subsequent to the Reformation, 
and within the memory of living individuals, 
retaining an altar, crucifix, and other Catholic 
accessories, The hall was alsoa spacious and 
nuble room, though subsequently divided into 
two, and had its ample fire-place at either end, 
and its hospitable and antique table, formed 
from one immense plank of oak. 

The oratory of Burton, or Byrton, as it is 
originally written, was founded about the close 
of Henry the Third’s reign, or the commence- 
ment of that of Edward the First, by John de 
Insula (a member of the ancient family of that 
name seated in the Isle of Wight) the rector 
of Shalfleet, and Thomas de Winton, rector of 
Godshill, and by them dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and endowed with certain lands and 
manorial rights, situated in the parish of 
Whippingham and elsewhere, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

By the Winchester register we are informed 
that in a.p. 1290, the prior being then a 
captive in France, and the buildings of the 
oratory in a state of dilapidation, instrnetions 
were issued by the bishop that the house should 
be repaired, and other necessary things be done, 

a.p. 1439, about 150 years after its institu- 
tion, and in the eighteenth year of Henry VI, 
the oratory of Burton or Barton, was surren- 
dered into the hands of the bishop of Win- 
chester by Walter Trengoff, the arch-priest, 


'who afterwards became Archdeacon of Corn- 


wall. This was undoubtedly through the 
influence of William Wainfleet, the bishop; 
and by the same influence the oratory with its 
lands were granted to the college of St. Mary, 
at Winchester, founded by William of Wyke- 
ham, and with this foundation it has remained 
till the recent transfer to our most gracious 
queen. 





Devonport Dookyarp.—For many years 
past, the Government hes contemplated the 
enlargement of Devonport dockyard, but 
various interests have hitherto successfully 
prevented its execution. The additional 
powers recently given by parliament to the 
Admiralty having placed that department in 
a better position, very active arrangemenis 
are now being made to carry into effect as 


a pidly as possible the original design. 
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EXAMINATION IN CURVES.* 

38. For what reason is an egg-shaped curve 
the best, and what is the best egg form for the 
section of a sewer ? 

39. What is the best egg shape or other 
curve for the section of a railway tunnel ? 

40. In what way can a workman describe 
such egg-formed curves for such purposes, 
full size, by simple continuous motion ? 

41. What is an isometrical ellipse ? 

42. In what ancient Grecian building has 
the isometrical ellipse been adopted ? 

43. Shew how a cylinder or cone may be 
cut to produce an isometrical ellipse. 

44, State in which modern bridge the half 
of an isometrical ellipse has been selected as 
the form of the centre arch. 

45. Can any reason be assigned why the 
aneient Greek geometrical architects selected 
the form of the isometrical ellipse ? 

46. And why should that curve be selected 
for an arch in modern bridge building? 


47. Shew how the varying ribs of a Gothic | 


groin should be formed from any given curve 
for one rib, so that all the other ribs, differing 
in length of span, but rising to the same height, 


and with the same transverse section through- | 


out, shall be perpendicular over their plan, 


intersect truly, and each spring at the same | 
distance from a point on the cap of the pillar. | 


48. Shew how several ribs of like sections, 


&e. as in the last ean be placed so that their | 


intersections shall be all of the same length. 

49. Shew how several ribs, as before, can 
be placed so as to intersect truly, and although 
of various lengths and making various angles 
with each other on plan, will at the springing 
not be more crowded in one place than 
another. 

50. What is a catenary curve ? 

51. Is it an asymptotic line ? 

52. Prove whether it is or not. 

53. Shew the simplest way of setting out a 
railway curve in a tunnel as the work pro- 
ceeds—whether the line is a portion of a 
circle or a line having two points of contrary 


fixture to which the right lines of the railway | 


at both ends are tangents to the curve at those 
points. 

54. Supposing several radii proceeding from 
the centre of the eye of any ancient example 
of the Greek volute, at what point of any re- 
volution is a tangent to the curve perpendicular 
to a radius ? 

55, And at what point is a tangent most 
oblique to a radius ? 

56. Compare these with any modern ex- 
ample of the Greek volute, and point out the 
difference. 

The study of architecture, engineering, and 
decorative art, would be greatly facilitated by 
a series of cones, right eylinders, circular ey- 
linders and spheres, to as large a size as con- 
venient; some of them being eut to shew their 
several distinct plane sections; others to shew 
their various distinet intersections with each 
other; and these accompanied by their several 
envelopes. 

They would thus be proceeding on the 
same principle that the ancients made use of 
to ascertain true geometrical forms—true lines 
of beauty, The Greeks knew the right line, 
the circle, the true form of the ellipse, the 
hyperbola, and the parabola, practically ; and 
their relation to solids. They also knew 
other varying curves, but if they had ascer- 
tained their relation to solids, that knowledge 
appears to have been lost. 

Some hundreds of pieces may be necessary 
to complete the illustration that would be de- 
sirable. Even the platonic bodies and their 
plane sections should be included, and the 
importance of all these may be shewn by ask- 
ing what are the distinct plane sections of a 
cube? In how many ways can a cube be cut 
by 9 plane section into two equal and similar 
parts? How can a eube be cut by a plane 
section so that its half shall have five, in 
other cases six, and in other cases seven plane 
surfaces ? 

The knowledge of intersections and enve- 
lopes is essential for the construction of groins, 
skew-bridges, &c. Mr. Morgan justly says 
the student should first have his mind formed 
by drawing straight lines and curves of every 
dimension, and in every possible combination. 
To what extent is this done at present in any 





* See page 370 anfe, 


British or foreign school from true geometri- 
eal forms? The better geometry is under- 
stood the more accurately nature can be exa- 
mined—nature in perfection is geometry. 
Jos. Jorpune. 
29, Wimpole-street, 16th Aug., 1845. 


nome nen 


NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Is the British Museum visited for curiosity 
alone? Can there be a higher proof of the 
intellectual appreciation of its contents than 
the desire so universal for a more liberal en- 
dowment,—the oft-repeated hope that it will 
be built as one national monument of which at 
least we may be proud? And the proposal to 
establish Museums of Art throughout the 
principal cities of the land,—was that no in- 
dication of the state of popular opinion? We 
say popular, for men do not discuss these 
questions as the interests of a class, but asthe 
common benefit of all. Can any one doubt 
but that, after the expression of opinion in the 
House of Commons upon the National Gallery, 
| that building must and will be ultimately given 
| up? Can we suppose that when it is admitted 
| by the premier to be inadequate, and that we 
have thrown away “the most magnificent site 
| in Europe,” it will be long suffered to exist as 
it is, or remain unaltered or unremoved ? Not 
the most virulent opponent of measures con- 
| nected with these subjects can be found willing 
| to repeat a so stultified confession of faith. 
| Very few we suspect would be found so 
| courageous as to oppose them. Unless per- 
haps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
time being, whose “ Whole Duty of Official 
Man ” is, apparently, to take from the public 
as much as parliament votes possible, and to 
return the little which government votes 
enough. We cannot, indeed, withhold the 
expression of our extreme regret upon the 
manner and arguments with which Mr.Wyse’s 
motion, “ To establish a Museum of National 
Antiquities,”’ was met. 
position of works of art of different periods, 
| how can we estimate the past, or produce for 
the future? How can artists conduct his- 
| torical works without a knowledge of the 
spirit of each age? Manners, habits, cos- 
tumes, ceremonial observances, and peculiar 
traits of national character are all incidentally 
or immediately connected with this stady. Is 
there any one who does not feel an interest in 
the preservation of public monuments, who 
would not restrain the dilapidations, who 
would not restore them? Yet how shall we 
restrain, if we do not place them beneath the 
protection of public feeling ; how restore, un- 
less we know the origin, principle, and style of 
their construction? But is not the study of 
the antiquities of Art intimately connected 
with literature ? has it not an historical import- 
ance? He knows but little of the history of 
civilization in Europe who has neglected this 
interesting witness of its progress. The 
French Government, the most liberal in 
Europe, has ever wisely considered the patro- 
nage of literature and art, and the protection 
of national monuments, as a stringent duty, 
and made it a distinct part of their adminis- 
tration. Those only who have read the docu- 
ments transmitted to M. Guizot by the Com- 
mittee of Art and Monuments can be aware 
of the proof it affords of the honourable feel- 
ing of the minister, and the general desire of 
the people to give effect to bis intention. But 
in England we live under a different dispen- 
sation. History is here an old almanac; 














fiscal regulations; and works, the evidence 
and illustration of manners, events, and arts, 
valueless, if not as tribute to the Treasury, or 
according to the gold and silver standard of 
the Custom-house. And we have, notwith- 
standing, an enlightened Government ; and we 
are, as we say we are, an enlightened people!! 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer refuses the 
appointment of a commission for the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of a Museum of 
National Antiquities, because, abroad, “ these 
were the care of the Government, and in 
England they were not, for custom (or the 
Custom-house ?) left the sdvancement of such 
objects to private individeals.” Can any 
argument be more cogent? Sir J. Graham 
was equally concise, and equally argumenta- 
tive. “ Will you establish a museum ?” 
“We will not.” “ Why?” 
have not!” and thereupon ensues the negative 





Without a juxta- , 


antiquity of no repute, unless as the record of 7 


“ Because we | 


without a division, Bat we do not i 
the ministers are better than their speec 

“ the grave consideration” the chancellor re- 
quires will be followed by the adoption of the 
measure which the country asks for. It is in 
cases of this kind that figures are more argu- 
mentative than facts; there is no solvent 
which acts so powerfully upon exchequer 
paeeng as the surplus on quarter-day—Ar¢ 

nion. 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Crosthwaite Church, Keswick, one of the 
most ancient in the kingdom, has recently been 
almost rebuilt at the sole expense of James 
Stanger, Esq. of Lairthwaite. The whole of 
the interior decorations were under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Jones, the architectural 
carver and modeller of London. The alte- 
rations and adornments are said to have cost 
upwards of 4,000. Daring the past year the 
committee of council on education have made 
the following grants towards the erection of 
schools, masters’ houses, &e., in Yorkshire:— 
4001. to Batley Carr; 4007, to Honley; 188%. 
to Bedale; 1{0/. to Connonley in Kildwick ; 
651.to North Frodingham; 451. to Dalton; 
and a few other smaller amounts for less 
— places It is in contemplation at 

ull to enlarge and improve the dove boat 
dock. At a quarterly meeting of the Town 
Council, held last week, it was determined that 
means be instantly adopted towards obtaining 
plans and estimates. It is probable that an 
Act of Parliament will be applied for next 
session to empower the council to obtain loans 
of money to defray the immediate expense, 
and to levy funds in the form of borough rates, 
for the purpose of liquidating the loans and 
paying the interest. A large body of quarry 
men have lately been employed in boring for 
stone on the Weston Hills, for the erec- 
tion of the new docks at Runcorn, 
Cheshire, which when finished will ex- 
tend nearly a mile in length. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert recently had 
Mr. Webster's new patent hand-pipe and tile- 
machine exhibited and sapleloa-vs them, and 
after seeing it in operation, gave instructions 
it is said to have the estate in which Osborne 
House stands, consisting of about 1,500 acres, 
thoroughly drained upon Mr. Webster’s plan. 
——On Monday last the foundation-stone of 
the New Church at Middleton, near Leeds, was 
laid by C. J. Brandling, Esq., assisted by the 
architect, Mr. J. B. Chantrell. Upwards of 
2,000 persons were present, including most of 
the neighbouring clergy and gentry. The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
just determined upon several improvements in 
the Home and Great Parks at Windsor, 
according to the designs of Mr. Edward 
Blore. A lodge is to be ereeted at the en- 
trance to the Great Park, close to Cumberland 
Lodge, the residence of Major General 
Wemyss, the manager of the farming esta- 
blishments of his Royal Highness Prinee 
Albert. The gardener’s cottage close to 
Adelaide Lodge, in the Home Park, is to be 
taken down, and a picturesque building to 
harmonize, in the style of its architecture, 
with Adelaide Lodge, erected on its site. 
Flying Barn, the residence of the fisherman 
in charge of Virginia Water and the fishery 
at Cumberland Lodge, is also to be taken down, 
and rebuilt in the Elizabethan style.—— 
The first stone of a new church at Walton 
Breck, near Liverpool, was laid last week by 
William Brown, Esq., of Richmond-hill; Mr. 
John Hay is the architect, and Messrs. Richard 
and Paul Barker are the builders. The style 
is in the decorated Gothic of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, during the reign of 
Edward III, There will be two spacious 
school-rooms underneath, with every conveni- 
ence, and the whole will be executed with a 
fine red stone found on the ground. A 
coped tomb (of which there is an example in 
the Temple church, London) has recently 
been erected in the churchyard of Hanley 
Castle, Worcestershire, to the memory of the 
late bead master of the Grammar School. The 
following is the inscription, which is in eapital 
letters of an ancient form :— 

ABEL SMITH B.A. PRESHTTER BCCLES!# ANGLICANS 

IDEMQUE LYDI VETERIS PROAIME SITI MAGISTER 


DISCESSIT FE VITA DIE DECEMERIG KVETE 
ANNO SALVTIS MPCCCALIIIS STATIS SLY 


——The parishioners of St, Peter’s, Bedford, 
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have determined upon enlarging their church 
according te plans prepared by Mr. J. Wing, 
architect. They propose Ist, To erect an aisle 
on the north side of the nave; 2nd, To lengthen 
the gallery at the west end; 3rd, To take out 
and widen the arch under the west side of the 
tower; 4th, To re-arrange the whole of the 
pews in the church, and make them into open 
seats of uniform size and height. The estimate 
cost is 5201 It is further proposed to erect a 
vestry at an additional cost of 210/——A de- 
putation from Armagh had an interview last 
week with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
present a memorial representing the great ad- 
vantages which that ancient city possesses as 
the most suitable site for the new college 
in Ulster. His excellency stated that he would 
take especial care to place the arguments in 
favour of Armagh before Sir Robert Peel. ——— 
During the first six months of the present year 
notices of the erection of sixty warehouses 
and of 1,645 dweiling-houses were lodged 
with the corporation surveyors of Liverpool. 
Since then several hundred additional no- 
tices have been served. It is estimated 
that during the present year upwards of 2,500 
new houses wil! be erected in Liverpool. 
After raising 600,0007. or 700,000/. for 
churches, the Free Church people of Scot- 
land determined recently to have a college, 
and twenty individuals instantly put down 
their names for ],000/. each for the purpose. 
Since then they have commenced a subscrip- 
tion to build parsonages for their ministers, 
and in a few weeks 40,0002. or 50,0007. has 
been raised for that purpose.——St. Ives Bridge, 
the property of the Duke of Manchester, is at 
present undergoing numerous extensive re- 

airs. Various minor dilapidations, evidently, 
Seerer, more affecting the external appear- 
ance, than the actual stability of the fabric, 
having become manifest, the noble duke has 
employed Messrs. Harratt and Balbirnie, of 
Huntingdon, to effect this restoration. The 
new stone work of some of the piers has 
already been completed, and considerable pre- 
parations appear in progress for the other 

arts. The wharf stairs and steps also, which 

ave been long in an exceedingly dilapidated 
state, are to be replaced by substantial new 
ones. 














NEW METHOD OF PROTECTING WOOD 
PILES IN SEA WATER FROM INSECTS, 





Tne destructive effects produced by the 
insect called by entomologists tereno navalis, 
or sea worm, on wood piles subject to the ac- 
tion of sea water is well known. In the 
Trinity pier, at Newhaven, in the Frith of 
Forth, so rapid were the ravages of this insect 
(which when perfectly formed bears some re- 
semblance to a diminutive shrimp) that in the 
course of six years the piles were reduced from 
12 to 14 inches diameter to 9 or 10 inches, 
At the Brighton pier in the course of a few 
years the whole of the piles in the outer head 
which were all 14 inches square, were reduced 
to 8 or 10 in some parts, yand the second or 
third stations were also much injured. 

Many suggestions have been made from 
time to time, and many experiments tried, 
having for their object a protection against 
this evil, but hitherto with no success, In the 
case above referred to the piles had been 
charred and saturated with boiling coal tar in 
an iron trough made for the purpose. Kyan’s 
anti-dry-rot has been tried, in a few years the 
piles were quite perforated; Prichard’s oil of 
tar was tried, and failed; Payne’s process was 
also unsuccessful ; asphalte has been attempted, 
but, with the utmost care in driving, it breaks 
off. 

Captain Sir Samuel Brown, R.N., in a letter 
to Admiral Sir Byam Martin, states that, from 
numerous experiments and observations, he is 
satisfied “ that at present there is really no spe- 
cific remedy against the attacks of the insect 
except iron nails.” He proposes to encase the 
pile with broud-headed iron nails resembling 
scupper nails, but considerably larger, and 
says that in the course of s few months corro- 
sion takes place and spreads into the interstices. 
He further suggests the adoption of square- 
headed nails, which leave the smallest possible 


extent of the surface of the pile exposed. Ex- 
periments tried at the Trinity pier, Newhaven, 
and Brighton pier have fully established the 


THE COLOURS AND FORMS OF FURNI- 
TURE AND ROOM DECORATIONS.* 





Mucu has been written within the last few 
years respecting the choice of colours and of 
forms in the chief articles of household furni- 
ture. At present, each individual selects for 
himself according to what may appear to him 
beautiful or fitting; but no very considerable 
progress has hitherto been made in laying 
down rules of taste to be followed generally. 
Indeed, it is a much disputed question whether 
such rules could be laid down with any thing 
like general sanction. A few paragraphs 
may here serve to shew the views entertained 
on these points by writers who have paid some 
attention to them. 

Mr. Pugin makes the following comments 
on certain kinds of paper- hanging patterns :— 
“I will commence with what are called Gothic 
pattern papers for hanging walls, where a 
wretched caricature of a painted building 
is repeated from the skirting to the cor- 
nice, in glorious confusion; door over pin- 
nacle and pinnacle over door. This is a great 
favourite with hotel and tavern keepers, 
Again, those papers which are shaded, are de- 
fective in principle; for as a paper is hung 
round a room, the ornament must frequently 
be shadowed on the light side. ‘Ihe variety of 
these miserable patterns is quite surprising ; 
and as the expense of cutting a block for a bad 
figure is equal, if not greater, than for a good 
one, there is not the shadow of an excuse for 
their continual reproduction. A moment's 
reflection must shew the extreme absurdity of 
repeating a perspective over a large surface 
with some hundred different parts of light; a 
panel or wall may be enriched or decorated at 
pleasure, but it should always be treated in a 
consistent manner, Flock papers are ad- 
mirable substitutes for the ancient hangings, 
but then they must consist of a pattern without 
colour, with the forms relieved by the intro- 
duction of harmonious colours.” 

Mr. Loudon, in a work to which we have 
before had occasion to refer, takes the follow- 
ing view of the relations which ought to exist 
between the several parts of a room as to 
colour :—‘ Much of the opinion which we 
form of all objects depends on the effect of the 
first impressions which we receive from them. 
Our first ideas of any man or woman, in see- 
ing them ata short distance, are taken from 
their height and clothing; and our first ideas 
of a room from its size, and the covering or 
colour of its floor and walls. Takingthe room 
as a whole, and considering its effect as a pic- 
ture, the colours of the carpet and of the 
walls will form the principle masses in the 
composition, and wil necessarily influence 
every other component part. Ifthe floor and the 
walls were of the same colour, there would be 
a deficigney of force and of effect from want 
of contrast; if they were of different colours, 
equally attracting to the eye, the effect pro- 
duced would not be that of a whole; because a 
whole is the result of the co-operation of dif- 
ferent subordinate parts with one principle part. 
The harmony of the colouring o a room, 
therefore, can only be produced by the same 
kind of knowledge which guides an artist in 
painting a picture. The principles of the art 
of painting supply the principles for the art of 
distributing colours in furnishing ; but as this 
art cannot all at once be communicated to the 
reader, all that we shall attempt at present is 
to supply him with a few hints, drawn from 
the usual practice of upholsterers. These are, 
that neither the colours of the carpet should be 
so brilliant as to destroy the effect of those of 
the paper, nor the contrary ; and that the cur- 
tains should always be of a colour suitable to 
both. It is not necessary that they should be 
of the same colour, but that they should be of 
colours that harmonize, or, in other words, 
look well together. A very brilliant colour, 
such as crimson, in the carpet, may have a 
drab or other subdued colour in the curtains 
and paper; but then there should be some of 
the brilliant colour introduced in both, as bor- 
dering or ornaments. Thus a room witha 
bright blue or crimson carpet may have white 
or yellow or drab curtains and paper; but then 
a crimson bordering or ornaments should be 
introduced in them, to harmonize the effect. 
It would not do, in the case of a blue carpet, to 
have green curtains or paper, or with the 
crimson to have scarlet, because these colours 














do not accord, A green carpet may have black» 
red, or white curtains, with green borders and 
ornaments. A yellow carpet may have black 
curtains, and a dark grey paper with yellow 
borders and ornaments, Whetsoeter will 
apply to a self-coloured carpet, curtains, or 
paper, will apply equally well in all cases 
where those colours predominate, It should 
never be forgotten that the whole effect of an 
elegantly furnished room may be destroyed by 
the selection of a carpet, which, though hand- 
some in itself, does not harmonize with the 
other furniture.” 
Mr. Pugin, in treating of the relations which 
interior fittings bear, or ought to bear, to each 
other, and to the general purpose of the whole, 
visits with some severity the usual mode of 
hanging window-curtains. He says that what- 
ever elegance may be shewn in such articles of 
room furniture, their use should be first con- 
sidered. This use is, to exclude cold and wind 
from windows and other openings, and yet to 
admit of the curtain to beclosed or drawn aside 
at pleasure ; and hence there is a rod, on which 
the curtain may be drawn aside by means of a 
ring, and a short valance to hang down over 
the openings above this rod. ‘‘ Now the ma- 
terials of these curtains,” says Mr. Pugin, 
“ may be rich or plain; they may be heavily or 
lightly fringed ; they may be embroidered with 
heraldic charges or not, according to the 
locality where they are to be hung ; but their 
real use must be strictly maintained. Hence 
all the modern plans of suspending enormous 
folds of stuff over poles, as if for the purpose of 
sale or of being dried, is quite contrary to the 
use and intention of curtains, and abominable 
in taste; and the only object that these endless 
festoons and bunchy tassels can answeris, to swell 
the bills and profits of the upholsterers, who are 
the inventors of these extravagantand ugly dra- 
peries, whichare not only useless in protecting 
the chamber from cold, but are the depositories 
of thick layers of dust, and in London not un- 
frequently become the strongholds of vermin. 
It is not lem ridiculous to see canopies of tomb 
and altar screens setup over windows, instead 
of the appropriate valance or baldaguin of 
the olden time. It is proper in this place to 
explain the origin and proper application of 
fringes, which is but little understood. Fringe 
was originally nothing more than the ragyed 
edge of the stuff tied into bunches to prevent 
it unravelling further. This suggested the 
idea of manufacturing fringe as an ornamental 
edging, but good taste requires that it should 
be designed and applied correctly. In the 
first place, fringe should never consist of heavy 
parts, but simply oft breads tied into ornamental 
‘st ; secondly, a deep fringe should not 
e suspended to a narrow valance ; thirdly, no 
valance should be formed entirely of fringe, as 
fringe can only be supplied as an crnamental 
edging to some kind of stuff; fourthly, fringe 
should not be sewed upon stuff, but always 
on the edges. It is allowable at the very top, 
as it may be supposed to be the upper edge 
turned over.” 

Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, in his 
‘“‘ Treatise on Harmonious Colouring,” dwells 
on the importance of so selecting colours in a 
room as to form a consistent and harmonious 
whole. He also insists on the point, that the 
colouring of rooms shall be an echo to their 
uses: the colour of a library ought to be com- 
paratively severe; that of a dining-room, 
grave ; and that of a drawing-room gay; while 
light colours are most suitable for bed-rooms. 
He also adds, “‘ Apartments lighted from the 
south and west, particularly in a summer 
residence, should be of a cool tone; but the 
apartments of a town-house ought all to ap- 
proach towards a warm tone, as also should be 
such apartments as are lighted from the north 
and east of a country residence. When the 
tone of an apartment is, therefore, fixed by the 
choice of the furniture, it is the business of 
the house-painter to introduce such tints for 
the ceilings, wall, &c., as will unite the whole 
in perfect harmony; and this it may be ob- 
served, is a difficult task. The colours of the 
furniture may be arranged by a general know- 
ledge of the tng of harmony,{but the puinter’s 
part can only be done by the closest attention 
to all the minutia of the art.” 

The late Sir John Robinson, of Edinburgh, 
sent to Mr. Loudon, for insertion in the“ En- 
clopedia of Villa Architecture,” a description 
of a drawing-room which he had caused to be 
decorated, with especial reference to what was 








effectiveness of Sir Samuel Brown’s method. 


* From the “ Pictorial Gallery of Arts,’’ 
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deemed by the artists the proper harmony of 
colouring in the principal parts. There were 
only three decided colours throughout, viz., 
white, crimson, and green. The ceiling, cor- 
nices, woodwork, and canopies of the window- 
hangings were white, enriched with gilding ; 
the hangings, the ground of the walls, and 
that of the carpet, crimson, while the pattern 
on the carpet was a sort of tracery of creeping 
plants in shades of green. The chimney- 
piece was of white marble, reaching nearly to 
the ceiling, with a panel, equal in width to the 
opening of the chimney, filled with a mirror 
or looking-glass, The walls of the rooms 
were painted in imitation of Morocco leather, 
enriched with roses in gilding, shaded by 
hand, and the whole varnished with copal. 
The woodwork was dead white, bordered with 
gilt mouldings. The window-curtains were of 
avery simple form, being merely large cur- 
tains, without draperies or fringes, and they 
hung in vertical lines, so as to catch no dust. 
They ran on gilt wooden poles, and inside the 
cornice was a common French curtain-rod, on 
which ran a very fine but plain muslin sun- 
curtain, edged with crimson cherry fringe. 
The cords for drawing the curtains, instead of 
being concealed, are made very conspicuous, 
and contribute much to the general effect: 
they are about the thickness of half an inch, 
of plaited worsted cord, with handsome termi- 
nation, In speaking of the general colours 
adopted throughout, Sir J. Robison observes : 
“The whole of the crimson is, as near as 
practicable with the different materials, of the 
same hue, the lake for the walls having been 
first procured, and the silk and worsted dyed 
to match it. From this circumstance, and 
from its being contrasted by the green, and 
relieved by the white and gold, it has no more 
of a predominant hue in the arrangement than 
is perfectly agreeable, while it gives great 
distinctness in the pictures, and a general air 
of warmth and comfort, without appearing 
glaring or gaudy. In the design and con- 
struction of every thing in the room, the aim 
has been to avoid harbourage for dust. 

In tracing the principles on which the early 
English builders are supposed to have acted in 
the construction of churches and edifices, Mr. 
Pugin states that they adapted their designs to 
the kind of materials employed, and made no 
attempt to hide any of the latter, With us, 
hinges, locks, bolts, and nails are, as far as 
possible, hidden from view, as if unsightly ; 
whereas in the “ pointed” style (whether of 
architecture or of room-decoration) they were 
rendered conspicuous features in the general 
design. The hinges covered the whole face of 
the doors with varied and flowing seroll- 
work ; a lock was made the object of much 
curious decoration; and the key was often 
cast or carved with emblems appropriate to 
the purposes of the lock belonging toit. Mr. 
Pugin adduces as an argument in favour of 
carving instead of metal-castings wherever 
both may be used, that “all castings must be 
deficient of that play of light and shade conse- 
quent on bold relief and deep sinkings, so 
essential to produce a good effect. Cast-iron 
is likewise a source of continual repetition, 
subversive of the variety and imagination 
exhibited in pointed design: a mould for cast- 
ing is an expensive thing; once got, it must 
be worked out. Hence we see the same 
window in greenhouse, gatehouse, church, and 
room; the same strawberry leaf, sometimes 
perpendicular, sometimes horizontal, some- 
times suspended, sometimes on end ; although, 
by the principles of pure design, these various 
positions require to be differently treated.” 

Vhether or not, according to any particular 
theory of the principles of art, the employ- 
ment of casting leads to the heterogeneous 
mixture of things that ought to be kept sepa- 
rate, we must sot forget that the power of 
rapid and cheap production, possessed by and 
inherent in the system of casting—whether 
ornamental impressions from a mould, or 
printed impressions from a stereotype plate— 
has been, and is, one of the most powerful of 
all means for diffusing among the many that 
which had before been attainable only by thefew. 











Operatives in Panis.—We learn from 
Galignant that nineteen journeymen carpenters 
have been ordered by the council chamber of the 
eivil tribunal of the Seine to be brought to trial 
for illegal combination against their masters. 
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ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &., 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 


Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the Office for Patents of 
Inventions. i London. 


, Lincoin’s-inn Fields, 
[SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. ] 


Stephen Hutchinson, of the London Gas 
Works, Vauxhall, engineer, for certain im- 
provements in gas meters. July 2. 

John Hopkins, of 1, Rector-place, Wool- 
wich, gentleman, for certain improvemerts in 
rails and trams for railroads and tramways. 
July 3. 

Thomas Walker, of Euston-square, mecha- 
nic, and George Mills, of Dover, coal-merchant, 
for certain improvements in springs, and elas- 
tie power, as applicable to railway carriages 
and other vehicles, and to other articles and 
purposes in which springs or elastic power is 
now used. July 3. 

William Mather, and Colin Mather, of Sal- 
ford, Lancaster, engineers, for certain im- 
provements in boring earth, stone, and sub- 
terraneous matter, and in the machinery, tools, 
or apparatus applicable to the same. July 3. 

William Newton, of Chancery-lane, civil 
engineer, for certain improvements in railways, 
mr in the means of propelling carriages. 
July 3. 

George Myers, of Laurie-terrace, Westmin- 
ster-road, Lambeth, builder, for improvements 
in cutting or carving wood, stone, and other 
materials. July 8. 

Jacob Brett, of Hanover-square, Middlesex, 
esquire, for improvements in propelling car- 
riages on railways, and other roads and ways. 
Jaly 8. 

John Samuel Templeton, of Sussex-place, 
Kensington, artist, for improvements in pro- 
pelling carriages on railways. July 12. 

Edmund Ratcliff, of Birmingham, manufac- 
turer, for a certain improvement, or certain 
improvements, in the furniture of door-locks 
and latches. July 12. 

Joseph Fulton Meade, of Dublin, gentleman, 
for certain improvements in steam-engines and 
boilers. July 12. 

Horatio Sydney Sheaf, of Waterloo-place, 
Old Kent-road, artist, for certain improvements 
in cbtaining and employing motive power. 
July 12. 

Samuel Tretheway, of Watergrove Mine, 
near Stoney Middleton, Derby, civil engineer, 
and Joseph Quick, of Summer-street, South- 
wark, engineer, for an improved combined 
expansive steam and atmospheric engine. 
July 12. 

Joseph Malcolmson, of Portlaw, Ireland, for 
improvements in apparatus used for propelling 
carriages on roads, and vessels on inland waters 
when employing atmospheric pressure. July 12. 

John Shaw, of Broughton, in Farners, Lan- 
caster, chemist and druggist, for a hydro-pneu- 
matic engine. July 12. 

Julius Adolph Detmold, of the City of 
London, merchant, for improvements in the 
means of applying steam as a motive power. 
July 21. 

Angier March Perkins, of Francis-street, 
Regent-square, an extension for the term of 
five years of an invention for certain improve- 
ments in the apparatus or method of heating 
the air in buildings, heating and evaporating 
fluids, and heating metals. July 21. 

Jacob Brett, of Hanover-square, Middlesex, 
gentleman, for improvements in atmospheric 
propulsion, and in the manufaeture of tubes 
for atmospheric railways and other purposes. 
July 21. 

William Breynton, of the Inner Temple, 
London, esquire, for certain improvements in 
rotary steam engines. July 25. 

George Beadon, of Battersea, Surrey, com- 
mander in the royal navy, for improvements 
in propelling vessels and land-earriages, in 
raising and drawing off water for driving ma- 
chinery, which means of raising and drawing 
off water are applicable to other useful pur- 
poses. July 29. 

Sir Samuel Brown, of Blackheath, knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, captain of 
her Majesty’s navy, for improvements in the 
formation of embankments for canals, docks, 
and sea walls, and in the conveyance and pro- 
pulsion of locomotive engines, and other car- 
riages or bodies on canals and other inland 
waters, and also on rail and other roads, and 
in propelling vessels on the ocean and navi- 

le rivers, July 29, 
























John Paltrineri, of Skinners’-place, Size- 
lane, London, for certain new and 
improved modes of obtaining and applying 
motive power, July 30. 

Joseph Quick, of Sammer-street, South- 
wark, engineer, and Henry Austin, of Wal- 
brook, civil-engineer, for im ts in the 
construction and working of atmospheric rail- 
ways. July 31, 





Hew Books. 


Memoir of John Aubrey, F.R.S. Joun 
Britton, F.S.A. Published b ro Wilt- 
shire Topographical Society. 1545. 

Tux object of the Wiltshire Topographical 
Society is to collect materials for, and publish 
occasionally, historical and descriptive ac- 
counts, either illustrated or otherwise, of 
places and things in the county of Wilts and 
the adjacent districts, which have not hitherto 
been satisfactorily elucidated, The present 
work forms the second volume of the society’s 
poets, and is a valuable addition to 

iographbical literature. It seems that Mr. 

Seton — uO 8 for ~ wee A? “yr 

tory of the parish of Kin t. Mi c 

which pet ag was a cote hk was 

therefore to include in the work a notice of 

Aubrey’s life. In arranging the materials for 

this, however, it was found that they were 

sufficiently copious and interesting to make a 

separate volume, which was accordingly done, 

and the result is one of the most charming 
memoirs that we have seen for some time, 
well calculated to sustain the reputation of its 
author and increase that of the society. It 
includes some very singular and interesti 
auto-biographical notices of bis early life an 
studies, copied from a manuscript in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, which have never 
been printed before. 

Aubrey was born at Easton Pierse, March 
12th, 1625, and when very young shewed a 
love of antiquarian pursuits. “He may be 
regarded,” says Mr. Britton, “ as essentially 
an archaeologist, and the first person in this 
country who fairly deserved the name. His- 
torians, chroniclers, and topographers there 
had been before his time; bet he was the 
first who devoted his studies and abilities to 
archeology in its various ramifications of 
architecture, genealogy, pry y, numis- 
matics, heraldry, &e. No one before him in- 
vestigated or understood any thing of the vast 
Celtic temple at Avebury, and other monu- 
ments of the same class; and certainly no 
person had preceded him in attempting to dis- 
tinguish the successive changes in style and 
decoration of ancient ecclesiastical edifices, or 
to ascertain, by observing architectural fea- 
tures and details, to what era any particular 
building belonged. Aubrey’s remarks on this 
subject are certainly interesting, and their 
publication at the present day, when the 
study of architectural antiquities is so de- 
servedly general and popular, would add much 
to his credit as a careful and discriminating 
observer and delineator of the peculiarities of 
Christian architecture.” 

He was entered as a gentleman commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1642, but was 
removed thence soon afterwards in consequence 
of the hostilities between the King (Charles I.) 
and the Parliament. He wrote twenty-two 
works, and died in 1697, after being much in- 
volved in debt and oppressed by litigation. 

We trust that the appearance of this in- 
teresting and valuable work, with the promise 
of the early publication of a history of Castle 
Coombe, by Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P., will 
lead a host of new members to join the Wilt- 
shire Topographical Society, and enable the 
committee to carry out efficiently what it has so 
well begun. Rie 
A Peep into Architecture. By Exiza Cuarn. 

Bell, Fieet-street; Meggy end Chalk, 

Chelmsford, 1845, 

A very pretty little illustrated book; well 
adapted for a present to youth of either sex. 
It traces the history of architecture from the 
earliest times, and describes in a pleasant 
manner the peculiarities of the various periods 
of Gothie art. 

In ovr leading article last week we urged 
the value of architectural know to the 


general student, and expressed a desire that 
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part of ordinary educa- 


“ The public buildings of a people say, 

How unrefined, how far advanced were they ; 
And on the temple’s architectural page, 

We read the mind, the manners of the age.” 


The book before us contains much informa- 
tion, and, moreover, is calculated to induce a 
further and more precise study of the subject ; 
as such we recommend it to our non-profes- 
sional readers, 

The London Art-Union Prize Annual of 1845. 
R. A. Sprigg, Great Russell-street. 


Tuts work, to which we referred briefly a 
fortnight ago, contains 250 engraved sketches 
by Mr. Henry Melville of pictares and sculp- 
ture purchased by the London Art-Union, and 
cannot fail to be acceptable to a large number 
of persons. Apart from the interest of the 
volume in the eyes of subscribers to the asso- 
ciation, who will find it if continued, the most 
comprehensive catalogue of the works annually 
purchased by the Art-Union, it presents a 
collection of interesting and useful memoranda 
to artists and others studying composition, 
and is moreover, a pretty drawing-room 
book. It would be easy to find fault with 
the execution of some of the engravings, but 
we are contented, in consideration of the bold- 


ness of the attempt and its general value, to | 


overlook minor defects. A large sale alone 
can remunerate the proprietor, and this we 
cordially hope it may have. 








Cender, 


For rebuilding the Prison at the back of Clerken- 
well church, delivered to the magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex on the 12th instant, according to the plans 
of their Architect, Mr. Moseley. The lowest was 
that of Mr. Grimsdell which was accepted. 


Mr. Trego... ...6.. 6... £38,051 





Messrs. J. and W. Bennet 36,365 
Messrs. Hayward & Nixon 36,170 
Messrs. Lock and Neasham 35,970 
Messrs. Piper.......2.0.2 34,995 
Mr. Winsland ........+. 34,766 
Messrs. Baker and Son.... 33,600 
Messrs. Lee ....sesees20 31,860 
Mr. Grimsdell ..... ‘ 28,684 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the partics to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘*‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the execution of Works on the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway. 

For the execution of several lengths of Earthwork 
on the Aberdeen Railway. There are 5 separate 
Contracts, varying in lengths from 3} miles to 4} 
mules. 

For the supply of 70,000 Larch, Oak, or Fir 
Sleepers, and Poncling for 50} miles, or any part 
thereof, for the Ipswich and Bury St. Edmund’s 
Railway Company. 

For the erection of a Wesleyan Proprietary Col- 
lege at Taunton. 

For the execution of the works on the Notting- 
ham and Lincoln Railway, in two parts; 1 from 
Nottingham to Newark, being a distance of 17} 
miles. 2 from Newark to Lincoln, being a dis- 
tance of 153 miles. 

For the taking down the present parochial 
school-house at Bethnal-green, and erecting a new 
one on the same site. 

For Lighting a portion of St, John’s district, 
Notting-hill, with Gas. 

For Paving and Relaying the Footways and Pay- 
ing or Macsdamizing and Relaying the Carriage- 
way in Somers-town, St. Pancras, for the term of 
three years. 

For the supply of 500 Tons of dark-coloured 
hard Guernsey Granite to the Guardians of the 
Brentford Union. 

For supplying the Aberdeen Railway Compeny 
with Scotch Fir Sleepers. 

For supplying the Dundee and Perth Railway 
Company with 50,000 Scotch Fir Sleepers. 

For supplying the York and North Midland 
Railway Company with 2,000 Tons of Chairs. 

For executing that portion of the Dundee and 
Perth Railway, commencing at Dundee and ending 
at Kingoodie, being about five miles 360 yards in 
length. 

For supplying her Majesty’s several Dockyards 
with Cast-iron Articles for twelve months certain. 

For the erection of a Malting at Bury St. Ed- 


munds. 











THE 


For the supply of 100 Wrought-iron Bedsteads 
to the Portsea Island Union. 

For supplying 300 Sets of Wheels, Axles, and 
Guard Irons to the Great Southern and Western 
Railway (Ireland). 

For the supply of 4,400 Tons of Rails and for 
about 900 Tons of Cast-iron Chairs for the 
Dundee and Perth Railway. 

For taking up and relaying the Carriage-way 
Pavement of a part of Maze-pond. 

For taking up a certain portion of the present 
Carriage-way Pavement of Lense-pded and Great 
Maze-pond, and relaying the same with Wood Pay- 
ing, to consist of Dantzic or Memel Timber. 

For making a Cylindrical Sewer in the town of 
Cambridge. The length will be about 48 yards, 
and the average depth about 12 feet. 

For the execution of the whole works of the first 
ten miles of the Howick branch of the Edin- 
burgh and Howick Railway. 

For Raising Mud in the Ship-basin of the Re- 
gent’s Canal Company, for a term of three years. 

For the éxecution of that portion of the Cum- 
nock Branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr Railway, situate between Loch Brown and 
Auchinleck, being about 7 miles in length. 

a 
COMPETITIONS. 


The Committee for the establishment of Public 
Parks, Walks, &c., at Manchester, offer two prizes, 
one of 50 guineas and the other of 25 guineas, for 
the best and second best set of Plans (with esti- 
mates), for the laying out, &c., of the sites already 
purchased by them. 

The Board of Guardians of the Bridlington Union 
offer a premium of 10/. for a Plan and Specification 
of a Workhouse, the expense of which is not to ex- 
ceed 2,000/., and to accommodate 150 inmates. 

iecasiaitiipbadionee 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 

BY TENDER. 

In the Plantations of the Duke of Montrose, 
situate in the Parishes of Drymen and Buchanan, 
Stirlingshire : many Thousands of Larch Trees 
of some size, adapted for Railway Sleepers, Roof 
ing and Joisting, and other purposes. 

A Quantity of Old Wrought and Cast Iron, in 
store, at the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 


BUILDER. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘‘ A Constant Subscriber.’’—ZJn reply to our cor- 
respondent's inquiry, Mr. Jopling says : ‘‘Itis now 
more than twenty years since I invented the Sep- 
tenary system. For many years I used every 
effort to shew the necessity of a complete illustra- 
tion. Absence from town for several years retarded 
those efforts which I now revive with an increased 
and increasing conviction of the desirableness of 
the object, your columns contributing greatly to 
the impression that Iam right. If taken up as 
extensively as it would be useful, it might be pubd- 
lished at a small cost to each purchaser. 

«*A Constant Subscriber.’’"—We believe Weale's 
yo is the best. . Five-feet rods are generally 

sed. 

“ Level of St. Paul’s.”—In reply to * Juve- 
nis,’ the floor of the cathedral is 52 ft. 8 in. 
above high-water mark. 

“xX. Y. Z.’——The awards can be seen at 3, 
Trafaigar-square, We are making arrangements 
to publish them regularly. 

‘«Timber.’”’—A correspondent inquires if there 
be any published tables to afford the following in- 
Sormation for retailers of boards and sawn-timber. 
The cost of balk-timber being given:—What is 
the value of boards of various thickness, including 
price of balk and cost of sawing, and also of 
various scantlings ? 

“J. C."’ reached us too late for insertion. 
We shail be glad to receive the decision of the 
Court. 

“A. A.”’ and“ E. B. L.” next week. 

“R. 8. F.”—The only work on Elizabethan 
furniture, designs, is Mr. Bridgens’. The price, 
2/. 128. 6d. The next, on furniture generally, by 
Mr. Henry Shaw, price, 21. 16s. There are 
several plates of furniture in Mr. Richardson's 
books, which: can be had of M‘ Lean, at 2s. 6d. 
each, The best examples for chairs are given in 
‘* The Builder.”’ The printseller alluded to is 
Evans, at ihe corner of Queen-street. R. 8S. F. 
had betier commission some person in London to 
select examples for him. 

.“G, S$.’—We have endeavoured, without suc- 
cess, to obtain information as to the “ glass tiles.” 
We will try again. 

“J, S., Jan.”’"—The letter contains no fresh 
fact requiring publication. 

Received :— B. B.; “J. Diedge;” * G. 
R. ;” ‘A Learner ;” “J. B.” 

To Correspondents.—All letters must be post- 
paid, or they will not reach us. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


OOR SPRINGS AND HINGES.— 
7 Fe goornccngg ve sgl] oon ard “a 
3 rw? ne OOR, consists of Single 

= DOUBLE-ACTION BUTT goat in Brass and = 
Doors to open one or both wa: H r 
the convenience of Doors opening 4 ae tee 
wise Swing Centres, which consist of a combination of 
ar unequalled by any made at present: Manufactured 
y F. W. Gerish, East-road, City-road; and sold by all re- 


spectable Ironmongers in the United Kingdom. 


ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT, 
requiring no Colour or Paint, and free from Cracks 
and Blisters. Mixed réady for use at @s, 6d. per cask. 
2s. 6d. allowed for cach cask returned in good order. 
24 bushels common sand to be added to each cask of Metallic 
Cement, which will float fourteen square yards Stucco. Ap- 
ply at the Metallic-Cement Wharf, King’s-toad, Camden 
New Town (opposite Pratt-street), London, 








TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CON- 
TRACTORS, 


REAVES’S LIAS CEMENT and 
GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME, at 2, South Wharf, 


London, and Works, Southam, Warwickshire. 
ent for Live: , Mr. WYLIE, 56, Gloster-street; ditto 
for Manchester, Mr. J. THOMPSON, Back King-street ; 


ditto for Chester, Mr. J. HARRISON, Linen Hall-street. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The public is 
respectfully informed, that the price of this very ex- 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architecture 


and Engineering works upwards of thirty years, is reduced to 


2s. 3d. per bushel, and may be had in any quantity at Wyatt, 
Paras, end Co.’s Wharf, Holland-street, Surrey side of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires noarti- 
ficial colouring or painting, and may be used for stucco with 
three parts its own quantity of sand. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE 
CEMENT.—The Patentees of this composition beg 
to refer to the British Museum, the Royal Exchange, the new 
works at Bethlem Hospital, Greenwich Hospital, and the Co-~ 
liseum in the nt’s-park, as buildings finished or in pro- 
gress, in which Keene’s Cement has been used as an internal 
stucco. Its superiority to common plastering consists in its 
extreme hardness, and the rapidity with whieh it dries, which 
ualities fit it to receive paint or other finishing sooner 
an other water Cement. 

When employed for skirtings, architrave, and other 
mouldings, in place of wood, it checks dry-rot, is impervious 
to vermin, prevents the spread of fire, and is more eco- 
nomical in its application than the material for which it thus 
becomes the substitute. 

Confirmation of these statements is to be found in the 
almost universal adoption of Keene’s Cement for Skirting 
and Hall flooring in the new houses on the Hyde Park Estate, 
where its application is to be seen to the fullest advan- 





In Liverpool and Manchester, Keene’s Cement has in 
several cases been used for the covering of the fire-proof 
warehouse floors, where its lightnessand hardness give it the 
preference over tiles and flagging, which are much heavier, 
and necessarily leave the floor intersected with numerous 
joints, whilst Keene’s Cement is laid down in one unbroken 
surface. 

The high polish and marble-like hardness of which this 
Cement is susceptible render it the most suitable material 
or the manufacture of Scagliola. 


Patentees, J. B. WHITE & SONS, Millbank-street, 
Westminster, Manufacturers of Roman and Portland 
Cement. 


Depot in Liverpool, 36, Seel-street ; James Woods, Agent. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, 


OHNS and CO.’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the — advantages 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 


resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 
requires either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 


It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 
It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
at any season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry @ larger Proportion of 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 
comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effeet upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instrnc- 
tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but withall the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in pomt of 
economy. : 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 
preferred. 

Specimens may be seen, anda Prospectus fully describing 
the Cement and its mode of application, together with a 
volume of Testimonials from every part of the Kingdom, may 
be obtained on application to MANN and CO,, SOLE 
AGENTS for the Patentees, 5, Maiden-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London: of whom also may be had, 

JOHNS and COS PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Paiuting over ex- 
terior Wallis of Houses that have been covered with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and diseo- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 
being in direct chemical opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS. JOHNS and CO.’S PATENT PAINT having en 
affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, in the 
ing a pure stone-like effect, by no 
whatever. It is cheap in its application,—and 
may be used by any Painter, in apy climate, even im the most 
exposed Marine situations, 
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